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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


a LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, “and COMFORT. 


Telephone Nos. : 


For Management—*' UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ ERMINITEs,” Lonvon. 


i SS aes 


THE BRINSMEAD * * IGOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, *...;-° 
* 901 CENTURY * 50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


K x PIANO CATALOGUE 144 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, ao 
10 NEW MODELS, Soreign risks being undertaken, 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
NEW SCALES, Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


NEW DESIGNS, FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantag s 


offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


NEW IMPROVEMEN TS, Yoint Secretaries {$ Mf Rpt yt td 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 
Free on application to 











SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 115-115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 


STALKING CAPES, WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 


HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS, 
“Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” Telegrams :—'' Scott Adie, London.” 


NORWICH UNION . : 
. . . LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 











SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing ‘nsuran:>: . 
Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE ee ee * oe NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King 1 William Street, E.C. ; 195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
SCOTLAND, 


Vid Settle and Carlisle. 


> The “MOST INTERESTING ROUTE,” 
Through the LOVELY VALLEYS of the RIBBLE and EDEN; 
By the HOME and HAUNTS of SIR WALTER SCOTT; 
The LAND OF BURNS; 
And over the FORTH BRIDGE, &c., &c, 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE. 


August and September, 1900. 





WEEKDAYS, SUNDAYS, 
t w T § $ > $ 7. 
LONDON | a.m, am. pm, am. pm.pm. pm p.m p.m p.m, 
(St. Pancras)..dep.| 515 10 30, .. '10 40 2 10/9 15) .. 10 0915100 
Leicester ...0.c0000 » | 722 I2 30| os [12 30 3 40\1I 3411 34 « [IL 3412 34 
Nottingham........ ae 7 35 12 32} eo. | I 11 4 370 30| ++ [12 301% 4012 30 
Chesterfield ........ . 8 55 I 35] o« | 2 56'4 52, .. [12 26: 2 1512 44 3 35 
Shefield .....0000. ° 8 43 I2 44) +» | 2 19 5 40 12 45) .. |12 2512 25 
TOs... .ccccsccece 9» |f0 2030 25 1 55) 2 50, « | 6 33 I 10, 2 20/ 1 10 2 20 
Bradford ....++..05 - lto 1019 38 1 55,2 50 .« 6 3) o- | £ US| oo | = 3S| F 35 
Manchester ........ » | 9 3510 O 145 220 . 5 45 12 55) »- |12 5512 §5 
Liverpool ........++ » 19 3319 55 1 35,2 20. 5 13) «+ [2 45) oo [12 4512 44 
ED «sanceneos arr.) 1 5 1 15 4 50 5 40 5 50,8 55 4 15 4F25! 4 45| 4 10 4 45 
DOE cacccssictenes oo lo 16 G7 SH oe oo jax 31) -- | 7828 7Q28) .. | 7 28 
Grascow(St.Enoch) ,,| . 4.097 35) «- eo. (EE 25 7015 7035) -» | 7 35 
SRNOOGE ocse-sscse gp | oo | See 8 GX. +. |12 18 .. | BGrz7 8017) .. | 8 17 
EpineurcH (Wav.) ,, | 3 55} +» | »» | 8 21,8 2811 29 6044 6 58 .. | 6 43) «- 
[ebeahen keene ol ee oe 1445 4 45 rAss 28s 11 55 
For: William ...... -— 2 os 2s ‘“ r2A4t 5A38 12 4! 
Perth ) Via (” 6 2c] .. ss |1O 3210 32 8055 8€55 -- | 8 55 
Dundee | Fo ” } 45 6 15) oe +» |IO 5110 51 8055 8055 -. | 855 
Aberdeen | B #4 Sy RS FO +s I2 5012 50 10fs010fs50, .. (10 50 
Inverness ) UTICKE \ | 


»» 11D30 


i sA10 sA10 1fso 1£so| .. | 1 50 
Stranraer(forBe'fast) ,, 5 30 7| 00 oe 20 oe ee ee 


B—On Saturdays arrives Greenock at 6.0p.m. C—On 
Sundays arrives !ater. D—Will apply until August roth inclusive only. E—Arrives 
2.30 p.m. on Sundays. F—Passengers from Leicester arrive Carlisle 4.15 a.m. 

* Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh. + Corridor Train, London to Glasgow. 

§ New Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh, with First Class Sleeping Carriage. 

* ® New Luxurious Sleeping Carriage, London to Glasgow. 

BM For Services io Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of 
Man, Ireland, The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts on and 
in connection with the Midland Railway, see the Company's Time-Tables and other 
publications. 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, &c. 


New Corridor Trains with Dining Cars (1st and 3rd Class) and New Sleeping Cars 
are now running on the Express Services between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow 
(St. Enoch) and Edinburgh (Waverley). 

WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

An IMPROVED SERVICE, wih THROUGH CARRIAGES, is now afforded 

from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 


DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 
A Daylight Service throughout will be given during August, leaving London 
(St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., and reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 


TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 
Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains frcm and to London (St. 
Pancras). 
Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application. 
Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Express Trains 
from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid charge of 6d. each. 


SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 


Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service; also Tourist Programmes, Illustrated 
Guides, &c., may be had on application at all MIDLAND Stations and Agencies. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





A—Sundays excepted. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The 


night at Aberystwit 
breezes. 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor, 


i 
Hotels 


QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the 


Yr f The late Sir James CLarke, M.D.., says: “a 
is equal to a month at most watering-places,” t Anat 
linlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &e., apy 


and is lighted b 


Pure Water from 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site ov 


owiehe 
erl 


ooking 


ea, Every form of Bath. Massage. 





BARMOUTH.—ROYE'S 


a 


PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS, 





BATH.—LANSDOWN 


and protected from north and east. 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from 
Tennis Lawn. 


—— 


GROVE HOTEL. Desiraby 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing sou 
Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Roons 
ot Mineral Baths, 





BEMBRIDGE, 


0 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 


Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


EL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Gay 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 





rupted and magnificent sea views. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—_THE CHINE HOTEL 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninte. 
French Chef, Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress 





terms from 12s. 6d 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sq 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. _ Inclusive daily 


Hobden's Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For py. 





BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


cuisine. 





facing sea, central 
First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excelley 


position. 
i Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 


Best wines. 





Excellent cuisine. : 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management ¢ Core rietor, 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 


Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
AYWARD. 





LYNMOUTH, 


the magnificent sunsets, 


N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL,— 


En p. from 10s, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 





NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England. Every luxury, moderate 


charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Goll 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 





than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. 
senger lift. 
management.—_M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL - 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sa 
i Entirely redecorated, Pay 
Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS 











THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 

morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 

as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 

begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 

copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England.’ 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, os 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Hoases, send postage stamp ® 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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MILD RULE 


|, ReserronTein J + C2 od 
—— . — t a = = 


. ' [South African Revicw 


These Rednecks are fond of their ease, 
They'll suspend martial law, if you please ; 
Well, we don't stick at trifles, 
So dig up your rifles 
And set ’em once more on the sreeze. 





THE OTHER MAN 





[Table Talk (Meltouriue.) 


Now, gentlemen, may I ask why 
You keep!on assaulting old Li? 
My health is not good, 
And}{it’s well understood 

That Tuan is the rascal, not 7 

















THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 





THE COMPANY'S CURRENT PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 
THE FOLLOWING: 
ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A New 


Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 
Collection. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 


Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 
important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherio published. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these 
Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the New 
Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the Brit'sh Museum. 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE, 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block I!lustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

















A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 


Contributes 






immeasurably 


to 
celerity 1 6/ 6 
and y) 5 [= 
comfort 

UP TO 
in £18 18s. 
writing. POST FREE. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
' N CHESTER: Brentano's, 37 Avenue de "Opera, PARIS. 


























PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, AFRICAN BANKING 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 

I rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Si becribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
x5s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 

ead Office: 1x non Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
enone. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

hieh Bloemf , Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, Winburg. 
Africa: Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman ; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 


: A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
- T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 


Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 

Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
- One Month's * 2b ows 

Advances made on moderate terms upon approved | 
security. 
For full particulars ap; ly to | 
H. S. COOPER, Manager. | 
| 


Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 

MONTREAL, 
General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esgq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 























The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berch. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 





UCHANAN 


BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. ruc QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 





SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
sKENMORE 
—- Aug. 29 -— 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ....--++++ eeeeee _— Sept. x 
taAVONDALE CASTLE 
(via Teneriffe) ..-.++++e00e eooe Aug. 31. Sept. x 
*NORMAN 
(via Madeira) ...+.++++ eeecece — Sept. 8 
tLISMORE CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas)....++++++e0ee Sept. 7. Sept. 8 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 
§ Extra Steamer. a Calling at St. Helena. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 


3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


C.P.R. Siar 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 





For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 





CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Ec 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 


—_—_ 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,009 
£800,000 


Boarpv oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chai. 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs, Ales. 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S, Wynne Find 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); g;, 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of th 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, ‘ 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairmay 
of the National Discount Company, Limited, 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited . 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims. 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samug 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloen. 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Tow, 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johanne. 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Mal , 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency tn America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer. 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





THE 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED itt, 


Paid-up Capital .......+++ sseee $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......-+++++e0008 . 100,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
LTD. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


Extension of Cape Government system. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg. Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; ard Class, £5 138 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), { days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved betwee 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application a 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary: 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limitel 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICh 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 Ecstree GRANGE .. 60° 
OvincpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE «. 64 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Beacon GRANGE 
LancTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RiprinGHAM GRANGE 9,2 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 73° 
These splendid full-powered en em 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation ‘or passen" 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 100m 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, ¢ 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms ami 
For Passage, Freight, or Insura ice, apply at the 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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NOTES 


THE OLD SPIRIT 


We mourned them dead, and fought to what we deemed 
Was but their tomb. A miracle it seemed 

To find them living in that seething hell. 

News ! Ah yes, news—now what was there to tell ?— 
Thus Gaselee of the reticent triumphing Race : 

Sir Claude MacDonald show’d me round the place.” 


Tue maze of rumours and reports which did duty for 
news during the past eight days is now superseded by an 
authentic version of the final assault on Pekin. On 
August 13 the Allied forces arrived about five miles east 
of the city walls and formed camp. Much exhausted by 
their strenuous exertions they bivouacked in cornfields 
under a pouring rain. At 2 o'clock in the morning the 
sounds of what the leaders judged to be a heavy bom- 
bardment of the Legations were heard. The wearied 
troops were immediately summoned to arms, and, taking 
only one day's supplies with them, began their advance. 
By 11 AM. on the 14th the United States and Russian 
flags were established on the east walls, and two hours 
later the Indian troops entered the British Legation and 
set free the Ministers and Europeans. The defenders 
were found in an emaciated condition. The effects 
of hunger and suspense can be imagined, while the 
personal danger may be best realised by the consideration 
of the 40,000 shells that fell into the building and its 
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precincts during the siege, killing 65 and wounding 160 
persons. During the last two days the Chinese attack 
had been furious, and only three days’ provisions remained 
to the defenders. Fighting continued in the streets daily 
as late as the 19th inst., and in a place of so vast area as 
Pekin these desultory conflicts may be prolonged in- 
definitely. 


Now that the Allied forces are established in Pekin, and 
the nightmare of slaughter has lifted, it would be com- 
forting to think the political situation had cleared corre- 
spondingly. We fear it is more obscure than ever. The 
task of the Allied commanders is finished except for such 
measures as may be necessary to allay tumult and secure 
their position. They have now to await the coming of 
their appointed chief, Count von Waldersee. But what 
solution does he carry with him? His military operations 
will have no virtue in them unless they carry into effect 
some common resolution of the Powers, and of that there 
is no sign. Perhaps it is not necessary to take too 
seriously the unrestrained exultation of the German 
Emperor and his people over the Count’s appointment. 
The fact has undoubtedly put Germany in the forefront of 
affairs. Unfortunately Count von Waldersee, besides being 
Commander-in- Chief of an armed European Alliance, is the 
German Emperor’s agent for vengeance. To what extent 
will the Allied forces be used in this work of reprisal, and 
how far will the Powers consent to the Germans proceed- 
ing in their vengeance? The problem would be simpler if 
the Count on his arrival could Jay his hand on some 
central fount of responsible Government in China— 
Empress, Emperor, or Viceroy—and say: Now that you 
see the futility of your ways, restore the previous position 
of affairs, give us guarantee for its continuance, and let us 
be gone. But where is such a fountain-head of power to 
be found at the moment? The Dowager-Empress has 
fled, the Emperor in her train or among her chattels. 
Mr. Conger, the United States Minister, roundly asserts 
that the Dowager manipulated the Boxer movement for 
her own ends against the foreigner, and Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald appears to confirm this opinion. But to bring 
guilt home to her, even if she were captured and held, 
would be no easy matter, and, even if easy, might be the 
worst impolicy. 


TuatT astute old temporiser Li Hung Chang considers 
the moment opportune for negotiations with the Powers. 
He implies that he possesses the authority of the Chinese 
Government to that effect, but evades the question, Who 
and where is the Chinese Government? The United States 
is the only nation which has taken notice of his invitation, 
and it has done so merely to reject it. The United States 
in fact is preparing to send out more troops, foreseeing a 
winter occupation of Pekin; France is sending further 
forces; Britain is bringing her contribution up to 
20,000 men; Belgium even is sending a force; while 
Russia is ever ready at the door with what number 
may be wanted. Short of name and existence the 
Chinese rulers have lost all they have to lose in this war 
of external authority. The foreigners are established in 
their high places. Across the gulf they contemplate Port 
Arthur at one horn, Wei-hai-wei at the other, and Kiao- 
chau round the corner. And yet with equanimity, almost 
with a smile, they can say to the Powers: Well now, 
what are you going to do? Therein lie the possibilities 
of Li Hung Chang. Amid the declarations of the week 
the most notable is the semi-official declaration from 
Germany that she is determined to maintain good relations 
with England, because England always keeps an open 
door. England, it seems, is, according to the Continental 
ideal, to maintain a kind of vestibule to China by way ot 
the Yangtsze, where all may pass when and how they 
piease, while the other nations are each to have an ex- 
clusive private apartment of their own. Outside Europe 
we see the United Sates with a Monroe doctrine which, 
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like other doctrines, seems not to be operative as regards 
China. Little wonder that Li Hung Chang would like to 
open up separate negotiations with the Powers. The 
prospect of the moment is a prolonged foreign occupation 
of China, enduring so long as the apparently interminable 
deadlock of European interests prevails, and to be ended 
only as a long, tortuous, and stormy diplomacy may 
resolve. 


None but he who expects to gather grapes from thistles 
expects patriotism, as nine out of ten Englishmen under- 
stand the word, from Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Clark. It 
is not that they will not call for ‘‘my country right or 
wrong”; it is that whenever their own country has a 
difference with another, it is to that other country that 
their sympathies and support are given. And this is so 
whether the complexion of the British Ministry in power 
at the time be red, yellow, or blue. The public has long 
since recognised this moral twist and appraised both 
politicians and the few, very few, associated with them at 
their true political value—that is to say, at zero. Hence 
the unreality, as it seems to us, of much of the excited 
newspaper talk over the ‘‘treasonable” correspondence 
carried on prior to the war, on the one hand between Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Montagu White, the agent of the 
Transvaal Government, and on the other hand between 
Dr. Clark and his ‘‘dear President Kruger” and his 
**dear Joubert.” 


On ty a Labouchere would have gloried, as Mr. Labou- 
chere gloried in his letter of August 2, in suggesting 
points whereby the chief of a State in diplomatic conflict 
with this country might ‘‘ give Joe another fall”; only a 
Labouchere would urge the chief of that State to ‘‘spin 
out the negotiations for quite two or three months,” in order 
that the public might be given time to ‘‘ howl about some- 
thing in another part of the world,” and leave the Britisher 
of the Transvaal at the mercy of an admittedly corrupt and 
tyrannical Government. Only a Dr. Clark would on the eve 
of war arrange with his country’s enemy to be that enemy’s 
intermediary and ally when hostilities had actually broken 
out. That even Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Clark and their 
associates could not induce President Kruger to stay his 
hand is evidence enough that the Transvaal Executive 
never intended peace in the later stages of the fnegotia- 
tions. That the British Executive did intend peace if 
peace could be had on honourable terms our terrible 
unpreparedness long since proved. In all this there was 
probably no treason, as the law defines the term, but 
there was the worst taste, no little political malice, and 
undoubted public mischief. Had Mr. Labouchere and 
Dr. Clark been Frenchmen dealing by France in the way 
they, as Englishmen, have dealt by England, it would 
not have been left to the electorate alone to deal with 
them. But in the name of our larger liberty we as 
a nation tolerate and overlook actions and expres- 
sions which wound the natural feelings of every patriotic 
Englishman. 


Time was when the London ’prentice bold stipulated in 
his conditions of service that he was not to have salmon 
to eat more than four times a week. The salmon so 
interdicted was Thames fish, apparently at one time the 
most accessible and plentiful article of food. Both 
‘prentice and salmon have disappeared from Thames and 
its banks, but we shall sooner see the salmon return than 
the ’prentice. There is a Thames Salmon Association 
whose sole object it is at present to hatch out young fish 
and turn them into the river, and so test practically 
whether Thames can ever again become a salmon river. 
Che difficulties of the experiments are obvious. The river 
swarms with pike, perch, and other such voracious can- 
aibals, who are only too pleased to think that an association 
should provide them with salmon fry for a change in diet. 
hey are not so fastidious as the ’prentices. And if the 
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salmon are introduced at a more advanced stage of their 
existence they have at once to set about finding their foog 
in strange surroundings, struggle against enemies, wej 
pollutions, and the thousand ills that fishy flesh is heir to, 
and brave, above all, the Thames below the Pool, ere they 
can return to grace the angler’s rod, or afford satisfaction 
to their patrons the Association. It is an interestip 
experiment which has once before failed, about thirty years 
ago. May it succeed better this time. Its success would 
be the best tribute we could have to the improved sanitary 
state of the lower reaches of the river, and the amelioration 
of the conditions of life in London generally. 


It is depressing to see how petty and unworthy are 
the causes that may lead to a calamity like the Taff Vale 
railway strike. The whole question of arbitration, com. 
pulsory or optional, with penal powers or without them, 
for trade disputes bristles with difficulties. But in the 
case of the Welsh dispute, temper and inessential techni. 
calities seem to have been the chief elements. A signalman 
is alleged to have been dismissed for taking part in an 
agitation for higher wages. This is denied by the direc. 
tors. According to them, he was shifted to another 
post for quite other reasons ; but certain it is that he has 
become the centre of the agitation, and probably is only 
the ostensible reason for an outbreak of discontent among 
the men and resistance on the part of the directors. The 
principal virtue of arbitration is that the contending 
parties are compelled to dispense with all fictions and 
sentiments and to state their side of the question in 
plain terms easily understood and easily examined. We 
are convinced that had there been any arbitration body 
whatever ready to hear the contending parties at an early 
stage of the Taff Railway dispute, before it became com- 
plicated with extraneous matters, it would not have 
survived the ordeal a day, but have found immediate settle- 
ment. It has now developed into a strike, with all the 
attendant evil passions and recriminations, picketings, 
prosecutions, blacklegs, riots, and rancours, and ere it is 
settled may cost both sides far more in money alone than 
all that was at stake. Is it too much to hope that common 
sense will yet prevail and Mr. Ritchie's intervention will 
bring about a speedy settlement of a dispute that need 
never have reached its present stage of embitterment? 
Strikes are contagious ; and a quick solution of the Welsh 
struggle may help to precipitate an early understanding 
between the Great Eastern directors and their men. For 
here again the men seem ready to rush to extremes in the 
belief that the directors’ answer is being unduly delayed. 
The belief may be unfounded, but it should not be allowed 
to prevail. 


Tue Admiralty have decided to make no change in the 
constitution of the Training Squadron for the present, 
and Captain E. H. Gamble will shortly relieve Captain 
E. S. Poé as commodore. The naval authorities are 
thus waiting an opportunity. Should there be an over- 


whelming opinion in favour of a sailing squadron, then” 


the old fleet will be revived; if no such consensus of 
opinion makes itself evident, the Training Squadron will 
continue to consist of four modern cruisers until the time 
is ripe for bringing the strength up to six ships, when a 
rear admiral will take the command. From one point of 
view the latter course possesses some advantages. Often 
for long periods the Channel Squadron is tethered to 
Gibraltar, while the ships of the Reserve Squadron, 
undermanned, are at anchor at their home ports, and 
scattered all round the British Isles. At such times we 
have no Channel Squadron, nothing to watch for that 
descent on England which so sadly disturbs the dreams 
even of some statesmen in and out of office. A well: found 
mobile squadron of cruisers would, however, furnish 4 
link between the two battleship fleets, while the policing 
of home waters would not hamper such modified training 
as is now furnished. 
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Tue increase of lung disease in the Navy—as to which 
Captain E. Rawson, (retired) R.N., has provoked con- 
siderable discussion in the 7imes—is a serious matter, and 
a remedy is urgently demanded. In 1868, 149'9 per 
thousand of men in the Navy underwent treatment for 
diseases of the respiratory organs, and 5 per thousand 
were invalided. In 1883 the figures were 84'9 and 1°45, 
and in 1898 they were 102°5 and 3°79 respectively. Prior 
to 1866 men served for one commission only, and after 
four or five years were discharged to the shore, but in 
that year continuous service was introduced, and the 
necessity of preserving the health of the men was obvious. 
Sailing ships were becoming fewer every year, and the 
sickness caused by spending long hours aloft in wintry 
nights was diminished. At the same time, while steam 
was in process of rapid development, stokeholds were 
habitable and ships were so constructed that men could 
live in them without discomfort. Gradually, however 
ships have become more and more the products of mecha- 
nical science, regardless of the laws of hygiene. Below 
the water-line on a modern steel ship the men’s quarters 
have no ventilation except from fans or the cowls from 
the upper deck, and the ship’s sides and bulkheads 
“sweat” with the exhalations from the men’s bodies. 
From this polluted atmosphere the men, roused from their 
hammocks, are sent on deck, poorly clad in winter, often 
at dead of night, and with their chests exposed to the 
cutting wind. Captain Rawson suggests that the steel 
should be lined with felt or some other absorbent, and this 
might afford some amelioration. But, whatever the remedy 
may be, the facts cannot be ignored, and would seem to 
justify the reluctance of the Admiralty to entirely abolish 
wood for warships. 


Wuewn Lord Salisbury some months ago dilated on the 
vulnerability of the very heart of the Empire to military 
attack from abroad, he blamed the British Constitution 
for the state of affairs, and suggested the establishment 
of rifle clubs as the beginning of better things. When 
Lord Rosebery later on dilated in the House of Lords on 
the same subject, he laid the responsibility on the War 
Office and called upon the Government to provide a 
remedy. There remained, however, the consolation that 
we had an army corps, or at least the number of men 
representing an army corps, at Aldershot, and that it 
formed a thoroughly efficient force of men and officers. 
But it began to be bruited abroad a fortnight ago that Sir 
Montgomery Moore, the general commanding the district, 
had found it necessary to pass some severe strictures on 
the handling of the forces by their commanding officers in 
the operations of a field-day at Aldershot held under his 
eyes. If the state of affairs was such as these criticisms 
indicated, clearly the country had no effective defensive 
force within its bounds. So Lord Wolseley went down 
to investigate for himself. He ordered some tactical 
manceuvres to be carried out on a large scale, and, at the 
close, took occasion to make observations the plain 


‘meaning of which is that we have no army corps in any 


sense at all. Lord Wolseley told the commanding officers 
to give up tactics for the present, and to deal with no 
larger body than the brigade. They were, he said, to 
devote themselves to teaching the captains their company 
duties and to instructing the non-commissioned officers 
and men in the humblest elements of the drill-book. That 
is the position of matters, plainly set forth by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and it goes to the root of our Army 
System. It proves, too, what a gigantic task of readjust- 
ment of our Army to Imperial needs lies before the Army 
reformer. 


Lorp WotsELEY’s criticisms, although directed at the 
officers and men assembled under his eyes, in reality bear 
more heavily upon the entire system of training in our 
Army. There is no doubt that under the German method 
a force whick had been in training for the length of time 
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the Aldershot Army Corps had been together would have 
been licked into shape. It is distressing to think that, 
while this Empire can raise without great effort as many 
fighting men as ever her needs will demand, she should 
yet be devoid of the machinery for making soldiers of them 
rapidly and efficiently. What is principally wanted is a 
system of training young officers to such a point that they 
may step at once into service with a thorough knowledge 
of what will be required of them. At present our subalterns 
learn to look to the drill-sergeant for the details of 
their work. There is, in fact, too little love of the work 
as such among officers. Their minds, intentions, and 
ambitions are not bent toit as is the case with the German. 
Theirs is not a profession, but a pursuit, largely composed 
of regimental sports and mess amusements. This is the 
evil which has to be abolished. In its place must be set 
up, compulsorily if necessary, a standard of competence 
not lower than obtains in other departments of life. The 
officer must work for distinction in the military profession, 
as the lawyer and the doctor and the merchant strive in 
their several spheres. Rushing recklessly upon entrench- 
ments is not the acme of an officer’s attainment; it is 
bravery but it is not business. The South African war has 
taught no lesson so insistently as that one. The officer 
who has been taught to think, reason, and decide on the 
problems of war is worth many lives of men to his country. 
It is just in this individuality that the Colonials—officers 
and privates—have left their mark upon the South African 
campaign. Lord Wolseley’s remarks, therefore, are best 
understood, not as the impeachment of individuais, but as 
the condemnation of an effete and ineffective system, 
which the Empire must remodel for the assurance of its 
security. 


Mr. RoBerT YERBURGH, M.P., sends us this interest- 
ing announcement from Barwhillanty, Parton, Scotland :— 
‘It will, 1 am sure, interest you to know that we have 
formed a rifle club here which already numbers thirty 
members. These include farmers, labourers, gardeners 
and keepers. The project was taken up with the greatest 
enthusiasm. As we have a range of 400 yards, we have 
decided to use Greener’s ‘Sharpshooter’s Club’ rifle. 
Later on I hope to send you word as to how we progress.” 
There is a hopeful augury in this revival of rifle shooting 
under local conditions up and down the country, and 
Members of Parliament cannot be better employed during 
the recess than in quickening the revival. 


SIDELIGHTS upon the Hospital arrangements in South 
Africa continue to appear, and are calculated to make one 
feel thankful that a Commission is at work to sift evidence 
so contradictory and let the world know the facts. This 
week we have from the lips of a Colonial officer who went 
through the Bloemfontein Hospital as an enteric patient 
at the time of the alleged scandals a most emphatic testi- 
mony to the excellence of the service and equipment, 
all things considered. On the other hand we have Dr. 
Morison, of West Hartlepool, who is at present acting as 
surgeon-captain in South Africa. He says that few will 
be willing to speak out before the Commission or are in a 
position to do so, though if he has the chance he intends 
to tell all he has seen. Meanwhile, says Dr. Morison, 
‘believe everything you hear as to mismanagement, and 
even incapacity and wilful neglect you read of.” We 
prefer, fora little longer at any rate, to think that we 
have read of more mismanagement and incapacity than 
Dr. Morison thinks. The doctor, it is to be noted, is, 
like the before-mentioned Colonial officer, a civilian; they 
must both be supposed to be absolutely independent with- 
out axes to grind; they are fearless and, above all, 
responsible persons. The Commission must decide be- 
tween them. Dr. Morison suggests that the only way to 
better the medical service of the Army is, first, to abolish 
all rank; and, secondly, to get rid of ‘‘ those pseudo- 
military doctors and put into their places men who value 
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their profession above rank.” This theory, it is to be 
remembered, comes from one who is a surgeon-captain, 
not from a medical man who has been disappointed in 
his ambition for rank. Lastly, the doctor says, ‘‘ You 
would have been surprised how the Tommies shrink from 
me because they see the R.A.M.C. badges on my shoulder, 
until they know that I am what is called an irresponsible 
civilian, or, as I have been called by senior officers in the 
R.A.M.C., a ‘broken-down practitioner.” We should 
have thought that Sir William MacCormac and Mr. 
Treves, so far from being broken down, were fairly suc- 
cessful practitioners. 


Despite rumours to the contrary, the Church ‘* Round- 
Table Conference” is really to be held on October 11 and 
1z at Fulham Palace. It is excellent in idea, and deserves 
to be welcomed as a step in the right direction ; we wish 
we could believe that it will have any definite results in 
the immediate future. A considerable number of High 
Churchmen, while feeling deep personal respect for Lord 
Halifax, are by no means prepared to give him car/e 
blanche to act as their accredited representative after the 
issue under his auspices of the lamentable ‘‘ Declaration.” 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe, again, the protagonist of the 
Evangelicals, has been induced by the Church Association 
to give pledges which stultify the whole theory of the 
Conference. Nowif the leaders of either party are bound 
over in advance by their followers to demand everything 
and to concede nothing, the holding of a Conference is 
sheer waste of time. So long as the extreme Protestant 
section formulates as its policy the expulsion from the 
English Church of all who happen to hold other views, no 
hope of reconciliation is possible. 


Tue thoughtful person must wonder what will be the 
ultimate issue of the present divisions within the Church. 
Some believe that the ritual agitation will die down, as it 
has done so often before, to break out again after a few 
years’ interval. An alternative solution is possible. It is 
that a few of the extreme Ritualists will join the Roman 
communion, while the ultra Protestants will avow them- 
selves to be the Dissenters which, in all but name, they 
are already. Having shed the extremists at either end, 
there will still remain within the Church men of widely 
different ways of thinking, whose views again will find 
expression in correspondingly various ritual. But these 
will be able to co-exist happily within the limits of the 
Church, none seeking to persecute others, and all recog- 
nising that while exact agreement upon every point is not 
possible, or even desirable, a common body of beliefs 
underlies these minor differences, affording a sufficient 
basis for mutual respect and co-operation. 


Tue Cornstalk will be more cheered than our own 
Farmer Giles by the report of Messrs. Weddell & Co. on 
the Australasian trade in dairy produce in 1899-1900. All 
previous records are broken. Between October 1 and 
April 39 25,000 tons of Australian butter reached England, 
the wholesale prices ranging from 126s. per cwt. at the 
Op2ning of the season to g4s. per cwt. at the end. This 
exceeds the highest previous import by 10,200 tons. Very 
pleasant indeed, for Australia; but what of Britain? 
Our farmer, too, poor man, would fain make butter by the 
thousand tons, and he has such excellent cows that they 
go at fancy prices to all the ends of the earth ; only nobody 
will have his butter at any price. More than once this 
year he has been glad to take a beggarly sixpence a pound 
for it. Not, mind you, that every British agriculturist is 
a Farmer Giles. Some make butter and make it well, 
and sell it well, while they have studied ‘‘ feeding ” to such 
purpose that they do so at a profit; but these skilled and 
e:onomical cultivators are the peers and millionaires ; it 
is the poor farmer who is wasteful, and careless, and 
grumbiing, and contemptuous of the homely half-sove- 
reign, 
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THE NEW TRANSVAAL 
A FORECAST 


Wuewn South Africa has peace once more within her 
borders, the big, all-important question will urge im. 
periously forward : On what basis is this country to be 
governed and directed so as to ensure a lasting condition 
of security and well-being ? 

The chastisement of one people by another, mutual 
destruction, and the taking of towns does not necessarily 
imply an aftertime of brotherly love, reconciled antagon. 
isms, and contented labour. Though the Boers must 
acknowledge defeat and the loss of what is most precious 
to them, their independence, and what is perhaps equally 
dear, their chances of rapacity and aggression, yet the 
Outlander may also have occasion to feel bitter and dis. 
appointed. During the last twelve months he has suffered 
heavily ; the skilful endeavour of years is undone ; he has 
been reduced to begging poverty, and he may find diff- 
culty in regaining his old footing in the new Johannesburg, 
A cold exchange this in the resurrected town for the rich 
favours and ample compensation his imagination had 
surely anticipated. 

But, whatever the discontent or animosities that may 
agitate and disturb the various elements of race or political 
creed, we must, by all that has gone before and for our 
hopes in the future, secure some definite and conclusive 
guarantee of a solid and permanent settlement. Lord 
Salisbury has stated—and the public are with him—that 
a recurrence of the state of war must be made impossible, 
Two courses seem open to the British Government—one, 
a policy coming from without, by which the country must 
be held in check by large garrisons and military rule ; the 
other a policy working from within, aiming at exploiting 
the country, stimulating the energies of development, 
throwing out inducements and facilities to the encourage- 
ment of an abundant population, keen for progress and 
grateful for the generous shelter of a tolerant Im- 
perialism. 

In intimate connection with the young advancement 
of the country the initial step, as it were, is the question 
of the payment of the war debt. England, apart from 
any solicitude she may have had for her unprotected sub- 
jects, was obliged, for the sake of the supremacy of the 
Empire and the prestige of her name before the nations, 
to reassert her power in South Africa and force the 
country to recognise her absolute authority. But though 
a large share of the debt would therefore fall to the 
British taxpayer, the British subject in the Transvaal feels 
that the war brings him much good ; the title of his pos- 
sessions will be secured, he will come into his natural 
rights and advantages under a just and stable Govern- 
ment, and so he, too, claims his portion of the burden. 
The rich resources of the country should be capable of 
bearing their share of the cost, yet a share so nicely 
adjusted that the new advances and enlarging industries 
suffer neither harm nor hindrance. 

In pursuance of this policy a healthy financial and 
fiscal system must be established, worked out on 4 
thorough comprehension of the capabilities and poten- 
tialities of the country, their possible development and 
usefulness. The Boer in the past depended for his revenue 
entirely on the exploitation of the minerals by the new 
comer and neglected his own farming industry. Economists 
consider that an expenditure of ten millions applied to the 
irrigation of land, rearing of cattle, and colonising put- 
poses, would convert farming into a sound asset. Io 
order to bring the outlying districts together and place 
them in touch with the markets, it will be necessary to 
construct a network of railways and provide for the 
expenditure they involve. 

In the general interest, concerns which have only bene 
fited the individual must become State properties. The 
Netherlands Railway Company will have to be exprc- 
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priated ; the redemption merely of the companies’ deben- 
tures, apart from the question of goodwill, demands an 
outlay of approximately seven millions, and the appropria- 
tion of the dynamite concession will approximately add on 
another million. The amortisation of the Rothschild loan 
will absorb two and a half millions. These amounts, with 
the sum suggested for agricultural purposes, will come to 
approximately twenty millions. If the British in the 
Transvaal take over twenty millions of the war cost, there 
will thus be a total national debt of forty millions. The 
interest at 3 per cent. would amount to £1,200,000, apart 
from the sinking fund — which might be spread over 
forty years—a burden heavy enough without straining the 
young resources of the country and checking the policy of 
progress. 

The Transvaal Budget of 1899 discloses an expenditure 
of one million sterling on purely necessary expenditure 
(police force, £324,000); one million on extraordinary 
expenditure (including education, £248,000; telegraph 
construction, £ 100,000; hospitals, £86,000 ; and interest 
on the Rothschild loan, &c.). Further, one and a half 
million was spent on objects such as munitions of war, 
public buildings, which are now mostly assets; future 
expenditure on public works will have to be provided for 
by special loans. Allowing, then, two millions and a 
quarter, to include a supplemental quarter of a million for 
garrison purposes, as against the revenue for 1899 of 
three and a half millions, we have a surplus of one and a 
quarter million ; this, taken as a basis of financial argu- 
ment, provides the interest on the forty millions debt. 

The method of Boer finance exacted the revenue from 
asmall minority. A good Administration should aim at 
increasing the circulation of money and introducing 
economies in mining, both to secure a larger revenue, a 
more even distribution of taxation, and a wider field of 
operations. The appropriation of the dynamite concession 
will mean a saving of half a million to the industry. The 
terms on which money can be found for the amortisation 
of the Netherlands debentures and Rothschild loan will 
entail a saving of one hundred and thirty thousand a year. 
As proprietors of the Netherlands Railway we have the 
Natal and Cape systems practically at our mercy. We 
have in the past profited largely by high rates at the ex- 
pense of the Transvaal. Probably some equalisation of 
traffic, contingent on lowered rates, effecting a consider- 
able saving, will enter into the terms of railway treaties 
with these States. 

There is further the native question. The latent energy 
of natives, under British protection, must in future be 
turned to better account. A large section of their popula- 
tion has hitherto lain waste, and the wages earned by 
those employed at the mines, chiefly recruited from outside 
territories, have either been squandered unprofitably or 
gone from the country. Under a better regulation of 
supply and a good system of control and protection, not 
only should the rate of wages lower considerably, but the 
native would find himself better off than under the former 
Government. There is no reason why under these con- 
ditions the average wage of £3 should not drop to £2. 
The reduction of £1 a month on ninety thousand natives 
would mean a saving of one million a year. 

These items of economy are merely enumerated to 
suggest where taxpayers may derive benefits in the future. 
The question of a national debt is dependent on the credit 
of the country, as represented by its assets, potentialities, 
and administration. While the two last named are assured, 
Some of the assets are represented by the unsold Govern- 
ment lands and properties, and by the liquid securities, 
valued at five millions. 

A policy of this nature based on broad and generous 
lines should offer very fair chances to Boer and Briton in 
the Transvaal. The difficult experiences and unhappy 
misunderstandings of the past will prepare the statesman 
with an intimate knowledge of the conditions of the 
country. He will have learnt that the full and close 
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attention of an able Administration is required to har- 
monise opposing forces, recognise where the weak can 
be aided and strengthened, turn to useful account the 
good points of conflicting elements, and bring into the 
minds of the people a sense of what they each and all owe 
to the public welfare. A judicious encouragement of 
neglected or untried industries and an intelligent and 
impartial adjustment of financial interests should make a 
permanent settlement possible and a recurrence of hostili- 
ties out of the question. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR ' 


I 


My dear Henry Labouchere, 

It is fair to presume 

That just now 

You are very pleased with yourself. 
Once again 

You pose for a minute or two 

In the front of the picture, 

And this I know 

Is sweetness and honey 

And cordial balm of Surgam to you. 


II 
Henry, my lad, 
You are achieving something of a scoop ; 
You have rushed in 
Where Joseph hoped to tread, 
Thereby making adroit use 
Of “a great opportunity 
To give Joe another fall.” 
(The words quoted, by the way, are your own, 
And their classic beauty is obvious ) 
Joseph’s feelings 
Upon reading the current week’s “ Scrutator ” 
Must have been distinctly mingled : i 
No doubt he gnashed his teeth and laughed all in once, as it were ; } 
And in the long run, Henry, the laugh will remain with 27. 


III 


For between ourselves, dear friend, 
These pretty letters of yours, 
Despite their excellent tone 
And the fine vein of patriotism running through them, 
Are really not going to do you any good. 
For the moment 
They may appear 
To be bringing you out on top, f 
But, Henry— t 
To parody the beautiful parody 
Edited by your own fair hands— 
You have forgotten, you have forgotten 
That voters’ eggs are sometimes rotten. 

Look on Dr. Clark, dear Henry, by 
And think a bit: 
It was Wicked of the people of Wick to treat him as they did treat 

him the other day, 
And such ochre-rences are greatly to be deplored. 
But— 
Well, I venture to express the hope 
That Northampton will not feel its eggs and ochre roused 

within it, 
And that, after all, 
You may escape 
With no worse hurt 
Than a sound beating at the Polls. 


lV 
Good-bye, little Wasp of Twickenham. 
As you remind us each week : 
“Cultores Veritatis Fraudis Inimici.” 
So that if the principles you avow 
Really are your principles, 
I suppose I must respect you : 
Meanwhile, 
Like Keats’ rose, 
I will take leave to shut 
And be a bud again. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


Tur wanderings of De Wet are nearing an inglorious 
end. It becomes clear from Lord Roberts’ telegram of 
Wednesday last that the famous marauder has been sur- 
rounded all the time, but in so wide an area that consider- 
able scope remained for his dazzling tactics. Within the 
small immediate circle of his ever-changing whereabouts 
he has proved uncatchable. The generals have herded 
and hounded him to such purpose, however, that he has 
had to shed increasingly wagons, horses, and guns, while 
his following of men has declined from 2,000 to 300. For 
a force of that strength there are no military possibilities. 
De Wet is probably done with by the process of exhaustion. 
Ex-President Steyn seems to think so, for he is on the 
way to brother Kruger to comfort or be comforted. 

There has been a tendency at home to believe that 
Lord Roberts has not been making progress recently 
either in the military or civil department. De Wet’s 
career has aided this feeling, and the necessity for the new 
proclamation relating to recalcitrant Boers has increased 
it. The true facts seem, however, to point to a steady 
advancement. The further surrenders of burghers on a 
arge scale in the Orange Colony, and on a smaller but 
more continuous scale in the Transvaal, indicate a growing 
acquiescence in British ascendency. Now that it is made 
a most serious offence to take up arms again after sub- 
scribing to the oath of surrender, the wily Boer will not 
risk the game. Mr. Kruger’s proclamation making the 
oath of no effect will fail of its purpose in a community 
where sentiment plays so smalla part. A time must be 
given for racial resentment to settle down before reason 
can rule. There are many indications that the reign of 
reason and peace will begin sooner than might have been 
expected. It may appear more heroic and warlike to 
assault Botha and Kruger in their stronghold; but the 
spectacle of Botha and Kruger in complete ineptitude is 
not lost on the astute burgher. 


Treason and Finance at the Cape 


The Cape Legislature has secured the passage of the 
Treason Act by a majority of 9 votes—47 against 38. This 
majority is larger than was expected, perhaps for the 
reason that the Opposition for the most part ignored the 
altered position of affairs since Lord Roberts established 
himself at Pretoria. Mr. Wessels, an official of the Bond 
by no means after the Bond's heart, went to the root of 
the matter when he represented the Bill as the Imperial 
minimum. The measure, in respect of its penalties, is 
conceived in a generous spirit, and will most likely be 
used even more charitably than its strict letter would 
warrant. It provides penalties on a sliding scale for armed 
rebels, ringleaders more especially being severely dealt 
with. 

The war has proved beneficial to the Cape Treasury, 
principally through the Customs department. An esti- 
mated deficit of £330,000 has been reduced to an actual 
one of £69,000. Sir Gordon Sprigg looks for an increased 
prosperity next year, but whether it will come from the 
sources he anticipates—expansion of trade and resumption 
of mining—will depend largely on the progress of civil 
settlement after the war is over; and the war is not yet 
over. Until it is finally ended, Sir Alfred Milner has been 
discouraging the return of refugees to the Rand. They 
have undergone many hardships, but he assured them, in 
public meeting, that the whole resources of South Africa 
must continue to be employed for the Army for some time. 


The imperial Tariff Fight in Canada 


Canadian party politics are once again raging fast and 
furious in view of the general election. There are, of 
course, many local issues to be fought out at the polls 
between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Charles Tupper; but 
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for us in this country and for the Empire generally there 
is one issue of especial interest. Sir Charles Tupper js 
determined to force the pace in the direction of an inter. 
Imperial preferential tariff. He declares his conviction, 
based upon the speeches of the Duke of Devonshire (the 
speech he addressed to the Colonial Premiers at Liverpoo} 
in 1897) and of Mr. Chamberlain (especially his Zollverein 
speech to the First Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire in London), that the Salisbury Ministry only 
needs pushing to be induced to accept a small British duty 
in favour of Colonial natural products and against similar 
importations from the United States and other countries, 
Thus we read in the Montreal S¢ar, the Conservative journal 
most closely in touch with Sir Charles Tupper, that now 
is the time for the Canadian Government to say to the 
British Government : ‘‘ A preference in the British market 
for Colonial farm products over those of foreign countries 
would double the population of Canada and Australasia 
in a few years, and make them powerful allies of the 
Mother Country.” Every Canadian who visits England 
feels the spirit of the new Imperialism. ‘‘If,” says the 
Star, ‘‘the present opportunity is lost, there may never 
again be such favourable circumstances,” and it adds that 
‘*if a Conservative Government were in power in Canada 
to-day, every possible effort would be made to secure an 
arrangement by which Canadians would reap direct 
commercial benefits on account of being a part of the 
Empire.” 

That is the Conservative attitude. ‘‘Give us a man- 
date,” they say to the electors, ‘‘ and we will lead Britain 
into a preferential-trade arrangement.” And when it is 
urged that Britain would not consent, not alone because 
of the departure from Free Trade which the proposal in- 
volves, but also because the United States would not like it 
(and the United States is Britain’s closest political asso- 
ciate), the Canadian Conservatives note that none of the 
United States newspapers that have referred to this ques- 
tion, as arising out of a recent discussion, hints that the 
United States would have any right to object to the 
imposition by the British Government of Customs duties 
on farm products from the United States while admit- 
ting Canadian farm products free. So long as the 
United States itself maintains a high protective tariff it 
cannot, say these Canadians, complain if the British 
Empire adopts the same policy or a modified imitation 
of it. 

The attitude of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Mini- 
sterialists is not so easily defined. They gave British 
goods a 33 per cent. tariff preference as a ‘‘ free gift,” not 
as an inducement to a deal. Thus we read in the chief 
Ministerial organ, the Toronto Giode : 


The fact is, as the subsequent action of the British Govern- 
ment showed, there are at present strong political reasons 
against opening up the question of Free Trade and Protection. 
It is one thing to joke about Cobden and the Manchester 
school, and another thing to risk the fortunes of a great party 
on a revival of Protection. Possibly the advocates of pre- 
ferential trade may find it necessary to take a leaf out of the 
book of Cobden and Bright, and stir up such a public senti- 
ment that one of the great parties will be forced to act. For 
the present, Lord Salisbury shakes his head. But whatever 
may happen in the future, the discussion and interchange of 
views (at the Congress of Chambers of Commerce the other 
day) were instructive, and those who listened must have gone 
away with larger views of the question of I:nperial trade. 


New Zealand Prosperity 


An excess of revenue under all heads, and a general 
surplus of £560,000, was the extremely satisfactory result 
which Mr. Seddon had to announce in his Budget speech 
on the 17th inst. The Colony has paid £95,000 in con- 
nection with the forces sent to South Africa, and it is 
anxious to see its gallant sons home again, not before 
their duty is done, but when it is finally and well done. 
New Zealand is walking in the true path as regards 
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import Customs duties, and proposes to admit the more 
important classes of machinery free in future. It holds 
back the balance of its borrowing powers until the money 
market is in a more favourable state than at present. 
Perhaps by that time it may find itself able to make better 
terms than it could command in previous normal con- 
ditions, for New Zealand is undoubtedly progressing. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


MAGNIFICENCE AND DEATH—COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE—A LYING PRESS 


Paris: August 23 


SATURDAY, August 18, 1g00, was a day which seemed all one 

at success, the magnificent—if rather theatrical—ceremony 
of the Salle des Fétes for the distribution of awards culminating 
in the still more splendid and more magnificent Venetian Féte de 
Nuit, which, as I have said, was intended to eclipse its pre- 
decessor, and certainly succeeded in doing so. Nothing seemed 
wanting to crown the triumph of this the culminating point of 
the Great Undertaking, the central point of human interest for the 
time being. But the dread word had gone forth, and Death 
slipped quietly in, to join the admiring throng. Six in all, it is 
feared, will be the tale. So many more maimed, some for life. 
It was the work of a moment. Fifteen feet of solidly constructed 
balustrade yielded to the pressure of the excited holiday-makers, 
and the trick was done. Death went quietly home, chuckling. 
His day, at least, had not been spoiled. Looking at the scene of 
the disaster, one is filled with horror at what might have happened. 
Ifinstead of a comparatively restricted portion of the footbridge 
within a few feet of the ground the equally unprotected length — 
and a long length it is—on the summit, high placed over the broad 
avenue, had yielded (and what prevented it?) the victims must 
have been counted by hundreds. Blame is easy to attach, after the 
event, yet every human precaution seemed to have been taken. 
The footway of the bridge had been trebly tested, as was natural 
after the apparently unprovoked fall of the footbridge of the Globe 
Céleste. The balustrades were undoubtedly of the strongest, but 
the means of testing the pressure force of a crowd are still to seek. 
It seems to me that it would be a simple thing on occasions of 
great concourses, such as that of Saturday, to erect, outside such 
dangerous points of view, canvas screens (say eight feet in height 
or so) which would so completely obscure the view that not only 
would there be no temptation to linger, but every inducement to 
make haste past an obstacle which would effectually prevent any 
enjoyment of the spectacle. I can see no objection tothis ; might 
it not deserve a trial? It is really difficult sufficiently to sympathise 
with the distress of M. Picard and his splendid staff. Still less 
can one attribute fault. Human foresight is capable of much, 
but not of all. 

Indeed, we have had more than enough of sad events lately. 
The Framée disaster and the terrible tramway accidents have filled 
the papers lately. Mechanical traction is an excellent thing, and 
an enticing, but the very conditions of Paris streets, where it is 
becoming more developed than anywhere else in Europe, render 
itmore dangerous here than in any other town, The laying out 
of the city in long straight streets is admirably logical, and no- 
where can short cuts be more readily utilised by those who know 
them ; nowhere are the distances of a vast city more effectively 
minimised. But in revenge nowhere are there more converging 
points—it cannot be otherwise—and when several lines of tram- 
Ways, steam, electric, or what not, cross each other, as in the Place 
de Clichy, or at Montparnasse Station, there must always remain 
a fruitful source of danger. Add to this the huge horse-tramways, 
the unwieldy omnibuses, the hordes of vans and carts, and the 
insensate driving of the cabmen, whose flimsy vehicles are tossed 
about on the rut-riven surfaces of the tramway lines like rowing 
boats on a troubled sea; and one wonders, not how at certain 
times of the day there are accidents, but how there are not more. 
1 am afraid the excellent electric cabs aredoomed. As in London, 
they are found too expensive. Automobilism is not yet for the 
vulgar. The Métropolitain still waits for perfect working order. 
Numerous little accidents have been taking place, up till now 
involving nothing worse than delay. 

Notwithstanding the greatest efforts, it is becoming painfully 
apparent that the House of Moliére will be long before it again 
receives the Comédie Francaise. After a season which has not 
been too fortunate at the Odéon (which in its turn has, I fear, 
suffered from its temporary removal to the Gymnase), these 
Pleasant artists have found another refuge—where do you think? 
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The Casino de Paris, whose main entrance, as you must know, 
is in the Rue de Clichy, has what one may term a back door 
in the Rue Blanche, a street which runs in a parallelly diver- 
gent line, if you will pass the phrase, from the Church of the 
Trinité. This back door gives access not only to the Casino, but 
to the Nouveau Théatre (an establishment I am not acquainted 
with) ; you pass the portal ; on the left a red-leather-covered door 
introduces you to the Casino; on the right a red-leather-covered 
door inducts you to the home of the Classic Drama of France! 
Extremes meet everywhere ; but how, O how, will, at the moment 
of the departure, such extremes as the Casino butterfly and the 
high-soaring eagless, with her eaglets, of the Théatre Francais 
regard each other? May I not be there to see! Seriously, the 
change—it is well known how delicate all theatrical enterprises 
are in this matter—seems madness. Look at the narrow street— 
no room for carriages—look at the surroundings, and conceive, if 
you can, anything more incongruous. 

We had a great sensation two days ago. The Matin, which 
may fairly be called a morning edition of Za Patrie (by the way, 
have they not under a pseudonym the services of the same extra- 
ordinary London correspondent?), came out with a “leaded” 
column of “ full, true, and particular account” as to how the heroic 
General De Wet had captured the dastardly Baden-Powell (its 
English is generally correct, a peculiar thing in French journalism) 
with 4,000 men and seven guns. Now you saw what these noble 
farmers are! The tale could, of course, only have been wilfully 
used to sell a big first edition, as even the ordinary gobe-mouche 
papers published it in small type and under reserve. But lying 
news is not a paying business, and even the Matin cannot afford 
to shock its subscribers by such cheap methods. Except Le Sidc/e, 
no paper blames the “ heroic farmers” for breaking their oaths to 
lay down arms. On the contrary, Lord Roberts is treated as a 
scoundrel for objecting. So it would appear that respect for “la 
parole d’honneur” is no longer “ one of our most charming natural 
characteristics.” 





A CANADIAN trooper who was among the wounded at Paarde- 
burg and is now at Kroonstad, in a letter to his father, Mr. Thomas 
H. Williamson, of Grenville, Ontario, gives this picture of the un- 
capturable De Wet. ‘This country,” he says, “ will never be settled 
until De Wet and Botha are captured. I only wish we had such 
clever men as De Wet. He seems able to outwit any of our generals, 
especially delighting in eluding Methuen, which he does generally 
very successfully. And he is so polite when he takes our prisoners. 
I have been talking with quite a few who were prisoners with him 
here and there, including some of our fellows, and also some of the 
4th Derbys, who were sent down here wounded after De Wet took 
the battalion prisoners, and they all speak highly of his treatment 
of them. We surely thought that he would attempt to take Kroon- 
stad, and we made out orders for the hospital in case of attack, 
where the patients would be put, &c., but De Wet thought the 
place a little too strong. Lord Kitchener came down from 
Pretoria, and he and Methuen managed to engage De Wet, and, 
as the saying goes, routed him, but De Wet only laughs and gets 
away. They are all mounted, so that accounts for his getting 
away. Just when we least expect it, he swoops down on our line 
of communication between here and Johannesburg, and then away 
again ; then he delays traffic two or three days.” 
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FINANCE 


THE COMBINATION MANIA 


‘* ComBINATION ” is fraught with so much danger to the 
investing public that journals devoting space to financial 
comments would be failing in their duty were they not 
to point out the evils of the system. On the face of it, 
the excuses for the formation of giant ‘‘ combines” in 
trade are entirely plausible. They effect a control, save 
expenditure by restricting competition, can produce more 
cheaply, and thereby can sell to the consumer at no 
advance in price, and at the same time can afford a fair 
wage to the earner and substantial profits to the pro- 
prietors. It is excellent in theory, were the theory sound. 
Unfortunately, any one who knows anything at all about 
the practical working of these ‘‘ combines” knows that 
the first inducements offered to a manufacturer to join are 
the possibility of big profit by maintenance of prices at a 
high level, and the prospects of a big haul by way of 
remuneration for his business. The manufacturer gladly 
sells at a figure which he would fail utterly to obtain by 
private means. The promoter secures some kind of a 
show of control, puts cn a big premium, and the 
public take the combine off his hands at a ridiculous figure 
based entirely on the profits of a ‘‘ boom,” based moreover 
upon profits alone, for usually the assets bear no compari- 
son to the purchase price, and an enormous sum is charged 
for goodwill. The result from the public point of view 
must sooner or later be an appalling loss. So few of these 
‘‘combines” have effective control, even in their own 
country’s trade, that they can scarcely influence prices in 
bad times. There is a loss of effective supervision which 
threatens to outweigh any saving in approaching the 
middleman or consumer, or the other benefits derivable 
from working on a large scale. The only good end served 
is apparently to place big profits in the pockets of pro- 
moters. Here and there a show is made of confidence. 
Ordinary shares are retained by vendors. But it is un- 
necessary to point out that this may easily be of no benefit 
to the public. All that happens is that the vendors 
** scoop ” the extra profit in ‘‘ good times,” for usually the 
Preference and Debenture capitalisation has been sufficient 
to repay them handsomely for the real value of the busi- 
nesses and goodwill. ; 

The past few weeks have furnished instances where- 
with to point the moral, and as time goes on there will 
doubtless be more. We find the English Sewing Cotton— 
certainly, by reason of its relationships, one of the 
strongest of the ‘‘ combines ’—already compelled to reduce 
its dividend. If these ‘‘combines” are to be effective, if 
they are to guard their shareholders’ interests at the 
expense of the consumer and producer generally, if in 
fact they are to be in a position to effect genuine control, 
they must have very large reserve funds. The company 
is fortunately building up a reserve, but at the same time 
profits are falling heavily. Then there is the case of the 
Yorkshire Wool Combers, which failed to distribute a first 
dividend on its Ordinary shares, barely managed to pay its 
Preference, and is already complaining of ‘‘bad times.” 
In this case it is admitted that trade rivals are not 
eliminated. It was capitalised on a ‘* boom”. basis. 
Only for a year or two previous to its formation had the 
woollen trades really done well. The Preference shares 
only carry 5 per cent. dividend, and this was scarcely 
covered, so that the vendors secured a pretty fair price. 
All the Ordinary shares, too, are retained by them, to absorb 
the extra profits in good times. It is difficult to follow 
the reasoning of some men’s minds. The chairman of 
this ‘‘combine,” for instance, said at the meeting the 
other day that ‘‘had this depression set in after we had 
been running for a year or two, it would not have been so 
specially important, because you would then have had 
tangible evidence of what we could do under normal 
conditions.” To talk nonsense of this kind to an audience 
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of presumably intelligent men is little short of an insult, 
Considering that the concern was floated on the basis of 
high profits, it would be more to the point to explain 

the course was adopted, and why the profits in bad times 
were not stated and the purchase consideration based 
upon a true average. Then, again, the Yorkshire Indigo ang 
Scarlet Dyers distribute 9 per cent. as a result of good 
times, but there is only a trifle to reserve and very little 
forward. This exhibition of dividing up to the hilt will 
merely lead to disappointment later. Again, we have the 
British Oil Cake Company, which foreshadowed 8 per 
cent., paying 7 per cent., neglecting reserve altogether, 
and carrying forward only £14,000. On the big capitalisa. 
tion of these companies such a policy is bad. Big reserve 
funds are absolutely essential, and they must be attended 
to in ‘‘ good times.” If the result of the Weardale 
Steel, Coal and Iron amalgamation calls for criticism, it 
is enough to ask the investor to look up the record of any 
well-known coal or iron company and see the difference in 
the results of good times and bad. These companies are 
all capitalised on a ‘‘ boom” basis and are dangerous, 
The promoters know well, or ought to know, the risks 
they are offering. The public are often entirely ignorant, 
Surely here are cases which call for more information than 
our law demands in respect to prospectuses ? 

We were glad to note the other day that the public are 
apparently tiring of these ‘‘ combines” or amalgamations, 
or are beginning to judge their true worth. The hard- 
headed investors of the North did not even see a chance 
for a gamble in the Ordinary shares of the Bleachers’ 
combine, and the concern fizzled. Unless we are much 
mistaken, the results achieved by the promoters of the 
Associated Portland Cement Company were none too 
satisfactory. Certainly success was not deserved, for not 
merely was the concern not the controlling group of 
this country, but there was the important Continental 
cement trade to take into consideration as competitors of 
the future. Over-capitalisation was writ large over the 
prospectus, and there was another unsatisfactory feature 
in the way the ‘‘market was made” before the issue. 
There is at present the suggestion for forming a lace 
combine, attempts to attain which end have not hitherto 
been successful. In any case the concern is not likely to 
be of importance enough, considering the nature of the 
firms engaged in the trade and the competition, to attract 
much notice. There is also a suggestion that the English 
Velvet and Cord Dyers, which distributed a 5 per cent. 
interim dividend the other day, are contemplating a public 
issue. This industry has done well lately, but it will be 
well if the promoters will give figures over a considerable 
period. Many of the minor ‘‘ combines” seem on the 
verge of break-up. It is well, for the principle is usually 
bad, rarely of advantage to trade, and never to that of 
the public. The methods adopted to secure firms are 
often ridiculous from a financial point of view. A case 
came under our notice the other day where a certain firm 
in the North was asked to join a ‘* combine.” The business 
was bought for nearly four times the value of the premises, 
or forty times the value of capital and plant exclusive of 
the premises (which were bought by the vendor for the 
purpose of sale to the combination in question, and s0 
carried a substantial profit). It will be enough to show 
the ridiculous position when we state that the firm in 
question had not been established for so long a period as 
wo years ! 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Market Prospects 


IT is not particularly serviceable to investors to go into elaborate 
details at the present time in regard to market prospects. Business 
is absolutely at a standstill in the Stock markets, and the public 
hold themselves aloof. Politics continue to dominate all sections, 
and there is some fear lest dear money prospects may lead to some 
trouble. Everybody is in a waiting mood, and the result is sagging 
prices, and probably the investor's opportunity. Too much im 
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ce should not be attached to the Westralian rally. It was 
entirely professional, and it may be well to allow the market to 
shake down again before rendering support. Kaffirs, according to 
impressions derived from the leading houses, are likely to be 
worse before they are better. In this case too much importance 
should not be attached to the set-back. After the holiday season 
there may be a sharp upward twist, for we shall be so much the 
nearer to resumption of work on the Rand. So long as labour 
troubles affect Home Rails we shall see a drooping market, but 
some quotations are now getting to a level where the future is 
retty well discounted. American Rails follow the course pre- 
dicted by us, fitful rallies followed by utter stagnation. There is 
certainly little incentive to purchase. Speaking generally, gilt- 
edged securities and Kaffirs are alone offering decided bar- 
ins, and those only for the investor with means and patience. 
For a good speculative holding, Mexican Railway Firsts offer 


attractions. 
Two Argentine Railways 


Argentine Railways may easily become more prominent in the 
sear future, and for that reason buyers will be justified. In this 
market it is, however, well to take advantage of a substantial 
advance to secure profits, and then to bear in mind the best 


' securities with a view to securing them on the set-back which 


ysually follows in every section where the market is limited. Pre- 
sent earning powers are excellent, and the country is doing well, 
commercially and agriculturally. There is no reason to expect 
any sustained adverse movement in the gold premium, and that is 
all in favour of the railways. Investors would be best advised to 
keep to the stocks which are least liable to violent fluctuation 
and speculative fever. The best is, of course, the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern. Last year the traffic receipts increased 
by £299,000. We must allow liberally for expenditure on 
the system, and for increase in the coal bill, and must also 
bear in mind the tendency to increase the already big 
reserve—a most excellent precaution. To pay another 4 per 
cent. for the half-year will require only £46,000, and the 
Company should certainly net that sum. On the whole, however, 
it would be better not to distribute it, as by maintaining the 
dividend the directors can always point to a yield at the present 
price of a full 5 per cent. Investors relying upon this will not be 
disappointed, and have always the speculative attraction thrown 
in. “Bags,” as the Ordinary stock is called, went to 158} last 
year, and has touched 154} this year. The present price is 148. 

The other reasonably sound and reliable Argentine railway 
stock at the present time is Central Argentine Ordinary. It 
fluctuates rather more violently, perhaps, than “ Bags.” Its traffic 
returns are not so encouraging, but they went against big increases 
last year. This line, too, can show a wise policy of building up 
reserve, and it is to be hoped that the directors will maintain it, 
instead of straining after bigger dividends. Certainly, it is unlikely 
that the interim dividend—the year ends in December—will be 
advanced, Assuming that the dividends are merely maintained, 
the yield at the present price of 106 is 58 per cent. There is, how- 
ever, new capital interest to be provided. Still, as in the case of 
the Great Southern, the position is sound, and, while we prefer 
the latter, the slightly higher yield on Centrals may tempt some 
investors, 


High-Yielding Investments 


Anything over 5 per cent. must be considered a good interest 
yield nowadays, but the investor who does not object to taking 
ordinary risks may often do very well at rates of yield appre- 
ciably higher than that figure. In the following table we give 
several hopeful securities, and mention their highest and lowest 
prices since January of last year, the present price, and the yield 
per cent. on the price to investors. 


1899-1970 Yield 

— tS Present per 

H. L. Price Cent. 
Lew & 
Argentine Funding .. oo ce ce RRR cs Oe ce OH 
Chinese 43 per cent. Gold Bonds .. o. 688% Goh «e 96 « COO 
Dalgety & Co. .. sa = = .« © as @ os Ce s 
Hong Kong and Shanghai .. ee oe & 48 os 87. of 6 210 
Hy. Clay & Bock Pref. ee as a: a ee « Om 6 
Mashonaland Railway Debs. - « @ 83. OZ 510 9 
W. of Havana Debs. .. a oe Bush 2040 oe BOF 2G 


Turning to these securities, the sinking fund will be resumed 
‘pon Argentine Funding bonds next year, and the issue forms a 
second charge upon the revenue, the 1886 loan standing first. 
In the event of the reorganisation of the debt at an early 
date, the Funding will probably be paid off at “ par.” 
Meanwhile the yield is a high one and the risks are not ap- 
parently at all serious. The Chinese bonds are secured upon 
the revenue of the Maritime Customs, and are independent 
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therefore of the Chinese Government. They form an excellen 
investment at the present time, with only a trifling risk, due to 
the possibility of political complications among the Powers. 
Dalgety & Co. is the well-known Australian firm of merchants. 
There is a liability of £15 on these shares, which are £5 paid. 
That constitutes the chief risk. But the firm has regularly paid 
its 8 per cent. dividend for many years. The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank is a sound trading institution which must benefit 
enormously from the opening up of China, The shares are £28), 
fully paid, and are well worth buying by those possessed of capital 
and patience. Hy. Clay & Bock is the well-known Cuban tobacco 
firm. The Ordinary shares pay a good dividend, and it is reason- 
ably certain that the Preference will come into renewed favour as 
the recent Cuban troubles are forgotten. Investors should note 
that the Preference dividend was not defaulted upon in the Cuban 
war. The Company might, however, pay a little more attention 
to its reserve. The Mashonaland Railway debentures are guaran- 
teed by the Chartered Company for nineteen years. The Chartered 
Company holds all the Ordinary shares. This railway connects 
the Beira line with Salisbury, and should prove a good property 
when Rhodesia is developed. Turning to the last of our securities, 
the Western of Havana Railway Debentures, the position of the 
line is improving. The Company suffered during the war, and 
the Ordinary share dividends were passed. Usually there has 
been a substantial dividend on these latter, and at the present 
time 8 per cent. is being paid on a capital of £600,000. 


Shipping Shares 


Shipping shares as a class are not much sought after by the 
ordinary. investor. Fluctuating fortunes, dependent upon the 
world’s commerce, are, of course, their lot, and present earnings, 
upon which so many companies have been floated in the North, 
are no indication whatever of earning capacity when there is not 
such a marked demand for accommodation. In slacker times we 
shall, as usual, find that the enormous output of new shipping will 
have its effect upon the carrying trade of the world. Very careful 
scrutiny is, therefore, necessary before investing in shares of the 
class, and the fact explains the reason why the yield to be derived 
is often relatively so high. Thus, if the position of such well- 
known carrying companies as the Moor Line, the British and 
African, Leylands, the King line, the Prince, or the Pacific is 
examined, it will be found that present dividends are usually twice 
or three times in excess of the amounts earned in the depression 
period of the middle of the ’nineties. This gives the public an 
adequate notion of the position. In the following table we give a 
few of the shares quoted in the official list, and show their 
dividend position in contrast with those of 1895-6. It will be 
seen that some of them can show stable results, and the table may 
be of use to those who incline to this special form of investments. 
Shares are fully-paid unless stated to the contrary, and the 
dividends are given per cent. per annum unless an amount in 
cash is mentioned. 


Shares Dividends Vield 

—_" —_—_ *-—_— per 

Par Market 1895 1896 1899 Cent. 
Value Price S &* 

African ee ee « © t «- Se. we 208 4 5 15 
Cunard oe ee ee 20 6 « ot 2} 5 ee 6 5 
Mercantile .. es i 5 0 és 74 74 20 6.1 
Orient.. ee ee o St 2 2s 3 6 12 
P. & O. Deferred .. +» Stock 217. .. 13 13 13 oe 4 6 
Royal Mail .. ee ee *r00 6 we K3 43 43 oe 517 
Shaw Savill “B"” .. “eo 5 a « 5 5 5 wa 6 5s 
Union of N.Z. oa « Qh -. 10%  %08% 235 617 
* £60 paid. 


Hints to Investors 


Hope Brothers, the well-known retail hosiers and outfitters, 
doing a large middle-class trade, are breaking the monotony in 
the new-company world by making an offer to the public on 
Monday next. There are on offer £300,000 in 5} per cent. 
Preference shares and a like amount in Crdinary. Both shares 
are of £5 par value, and the Ordinary are being issued at £1 
premium. Deducting the amount to be paid to the joint-managers 
and the usual expenses of a public company, the Preference shares 
do not appear to be covered three times over, as should be the 
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case. But the shares do not appear at all a bad investment. It 
would seem, however, that if proper allowances are made for 
charges and a reserve fund, the premium on the Ordinary is not 
justified. The purchase price of £695,000 is very large, seeing 
that assets are valued at only £355,000, and are not likely to be 
understated. Based on the issue price, it does not seem to us 
that the yield on the Ordinary can work out much higher than the 
Preference, if proper allowances are made, and the public would 
be best advised, therefore, to take the Preference shares if they 
wish to support the venture. 

An impudent proposal is that of a concern styling itself the 
Foreign Syndicate, of Moorgate Station Chambers. It seems 
that there is an American business styled the Liquid Air Power & 
Automobile Company, which is capitalised at 85,000,000, although 
how much has been publicly subscribed is not stated. The Com- 
pany proposes to use liquid air for motor and other purposes. It 
has done nothing whatever so far to justify its claim for aid from 
British investors. It is now proposed to issue 2,000 shares at a 
premium on this side ‘in connection with the promotion of an 
English company. Depend upon it, if the American concern has 
a genuine capital, it could afford to pay the promotion expenses 
itself. The whole proposal is preposterous, and investors will, of 
course, drop the prospectus into the waste-paper basket. It is a 
disgrace to our laws that an offer in such terms and with so little 
to go upon can be made to the public. 


Assurance 


Although not altogether a reliable guide, owing to the different 
methods adopted in calculating the expense ratios of the various 
offices, intending assurers cannot go far wrong if they glance at the 
ratio which the charges for commission and expenses bear to the 
total net premium income of any life office to which they propose 
to give their business. It is only one of the guides to an office, 
but where the expense ratio is high, certainly where it is over 15 
per cent., the claims of the office may usually be scrutinised 
severely. On this principle, for instance, all the American offices 
would be rejected summarily. As a general rule the best English 
offices do not show an expense ratio much above 12 per cent., and 
many considerably less. On the general principles of selection, we 
may have something to say at an early date. 

With an eye to the advantages to be derived by the small 
assurer from doing business with sound offices, we welcomed the 
innovation of the Sw in establishing monthly premiums. Thus 
the field of the industrial offices is being invaded to some extent. 
In order to meet the heavy charges, the industrial offices are com- 
pelled to charge decidedly higher premiums, and insurance is 
really far too costly to working-men. The Sun is, of course, a 
good office, even though its working ratio is high, and by the ex- 
tension noted it brings advantageous offers to the small assurer. 
It is not likely to be alone in the field for very long, however, and 
already the Caledonian is making similar offers of monthly pre- 
miums. The small assurer is far better advised in making the 
necessary provision for paying monthly and assuring with such 
offices than with most of those doing ordinary industrial business. 
It is sufficient to mention that about 4o to 50 per cent. of the net 
premiums of industrials go in expenses. Unfortunately the small 
assurer is not usually in the position to have the facts brought 
home to him unless his own newspaper organs take the matter up. 


IN PASSING 


THE luxuriance of the language used by Irish orators is _pro- 
verbial. But the following superb flight of imagination culled 
from a speech at a recent Nationalist meeting in the West of 
Ireland surely out-metaphors metaphor :—“ The modern Rump is 
composed of millionaires and landlords. On its back, supported 
by the eyeglass of Chamberlain and the sneer of Balfour, is the 
Crown of Victoria—that crown which once pressed on the wicked 
head of Oliver Cromwell.” 


The Vacation Judge, who is nearly always the last-elected 
judge of the High Court, does not generally have a very happy 
time, for he is supposed, in addition to the regular Wednesday 
sittings, to reside within convenient reach of town so that appli- 
cation may be made to him personally at any time. There is a 
story of a Vacation Judge once granting an injunction to an 
applicant whilst in his bathing machine. Mr. Justice Farwell 
is Vacation Judge for the first half of the present holidays, and 
he is having plenty to do, for every Wednesday the Lord Chief 
Justice’s Court is crowded with barristers bent on making 
“urgent” applications. It is the settled rule that no matter is to 
be brought before the judge that is not really urgent. Latterly, 





and especially last year, many applications were made which 
not urgent, and advantage was taken of the fact that the 

was sitting to get through business that was not properly Vacation 
business at all. Mr. Justice Farwell has, however, changed ay 
that and has refused to entertain a very large number of applica. 
tions upon the ground that they are not strictly “ urgent.” 


A very old story of Bacon’s, anent the legal vacation, is bej 
revived. It was in the old times when the law students used t 
go forth with bows and arrows in their spare time to shoot rabbits 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The party warned one of their numbe 
(who seems to have been a bit of a fool even for a law studens 
not to cry out if he saw any rabbits. He did see some rabbits, 
and cried: “Ecce multi cuniculi,” which, Bacon says, means 
“Behold, many rabbits!” Of course they all scurried off, ang 
when remonstrated with the fool asked: “Who could hay 
supposed that rabbits understood Latin ?” 


An occasional glance from the carriage window of an expres 
train gives one an idea that harvest is getting on apace in “the 
happy autumn fields.” Within an hour of London scarcely any 
corn is left standing and bare stubble is not uncommon. Some of 
the corn, indeed, is already threshed, and in the market bringing 
about four shillings a quarter more than the first-fruits of last 
year. Labourers are piling the sheaves on wagon and cart, bam 
yards are filling, and all seems ready for thanksgiving and harvest 
supper. But as the train keeps boring away to the North, it seems. 
gradually to catch up the flying year. Sheaves become fewer, and 
yellow, even green fields meet the view. Beyond the Trent the 
bulk of the harvest is yet to win. 


HIS WISH TO PRIVACY 


Give me a cell 
To dwell, 

Where no foot hath 
A path! 

There will I spend, 
And end, 

My wearied years 


In tears ! 
Herrick. 


Since the rising of Parliament the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has been displaying remarkable activity. Rising from his desk at 
the Admiralty he went to Elswick, ostensibly to view the armament 
and shipbuilding works. Then he returned to Whitehall, trans- 
acted more business, and hurried off to an interview with the 
Queen at Osborne. Next day he spent two hours in conference 
with the Commander-in-Chief and Admiral-Superintendent at 
Portsmouth, and then he returned to the Admiralty. There are 
many conjectures as to what it all means, but it is safe to assume 
that if we want some heavily armed light-draught fast cruisers for 
China Mr, Goschen knows where they can be purchased. 


Owing to circumstances of a regrettable character, Admiral Sir 
James E. Erskine has been compelled at the last moment to 
decline the Portsmouth command, the Blue Ribbon of the naval 
service. Not long since, Admiral Sir M. Culme-Seymour, the 
retiring Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, was the guest, ip 
Scotland, of Sir James Erskine, and the details of the succession 
were fully discussed. Since then Lady Erskine has been so 
seriously ill that the change of command had to be postponed, 
and now Sir James Erskine has been compelled to decline the 
appointment altogether. The naval command at Portsmouth 
carries with it important social functions which it would be impos 
sible for the Admiral to undertake with his wife lying dangerously 
ill. Admiral Erskine, therefore, had no alternative but to abandon 
the crowning ambition of his life, and the appointment has beep 
given to Admiral Sir Charles Hotham, who, having last com- 
manded at the Nore, will enjoy the unique distinction of having 
two home commands, 


The son of Captain Hotham, and the nephew of Admiral Sir 
C. Hotham, the new Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth comes 
from a distinguished naval family. His uncle commanded the 
paddle-vessel Gorgon in the Pacific in the ’forties, and one fine day 
the ship was lifted on the crest of a tidal wave that carried her 
more than two miles inland and left her there. He was orderedto 
abandon his ship and make for the shore ; but, being a man of 
means as well as of other resources, and finding that labour was 
cheap, he cut a canal from the Gorgon to the sea, and floated his 
ship down with all his crew on board. After that honours were 
not slow in coming his way. With two exceptions, Admiral Sir C. 
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Hotham is the youngest officer on the list of admirals and vice- 
admirals, being only fifty-seven, and he is certain to become an 


admiral of the fleet. 


The case of Tobermory ought to give joy to the hearts of the 
Celtic Renaissance. The good people in that part of the island 
of Mull, “ in spite of all temptations,” insist on “ ta Gaelic” having 
its proper place. The usual practice in the church at Tobermory 
was to have the principal service (that held in the forenoon) in 
Gaelic, and to have a second service, later, in English. But the 
minister and Kirk Session, in deference to the visitors who find 
their way to Mull at this season of the year, resolved that the 


_ forenoon service should be in English, and the second service in 


Gaelic. Vain thought! The hot Celtic blood of the brave men 
of Mull was up at once. Summer visitors are all very well, and 
yseful enough in their way—that is, in the way of leaving their 
cash behind them—but not for one moment was ta Gaelic—the 
language of Paradise, and therefore the language of true religion— 
to play second fiddle to the mere Sassenach. So loud were the 
protests, so intense the wrath, that the Kirk Session had nothing 
for it but to rescind the obnoxious resolution. And rescinded it 
was accordingly. 


Acertain patriotic Scot who has made his home in Canada 
has, it appears, been the means of bringing down curses both 
joud and deep upon the emblem of his native land, and upon his 
own patriotism. The Scot in question, a gentleman bearing the 
grand old name of Macdonald, yearned for a sight of the beloved 
thistle. The wish of his heart was gratified. A thistle, or thistles, 
duly reached him, sent by some one in the old country to whom he 
had confided his longings. To his delight it did excellently well 
in the Canadian soil in which it was planted ; it grew, it flourished, 
it increased—even as the green bay tree, the wicked, and various 
other things. Then the winds carried the seeds far and wide, and 
the brave Scottish thistle increased still more and more. But 
“Friend Macdonald’s” neighbours looked at the matter in a 
shamefully cold-blooded way. They called the thistle a weed, and 
complained of the trouble given them in uprooting it. And 
“Friend Macdonald” is being classed with the man who intro- 
duced rabbits into Australia. Nay, more ; he and his patriotism, 
as has been already observed, are being spoken of in terms the 
reverse of complimentary. The thistle, however, will revenge both 
itself and “Friend Macdonald.” It continues to thrive and to 
defy alike curses and sterner measures for its extirpation. 


At one of the big bazaars which have been such a feature of 
the past season an ill-bred young man was heard to express his 
admiration of a certain charming lady serving at an adjoining 
stall. “What do you bet I don’t go and ask her name?” he 
demanded of his companions. Apparently the bet was taken up, 
for the bounder went swaggering up, and said with a smirk, 
“What might your name be, my pretty maid?” The fair unknown 
dropped a curtsey, and “*The Duchess of Marlborough, sir, she 
said” was the unexpected reply—to the extreme discomfiture of the 
questioner, who slunk off precipitately. An Englishwoman would 
probably have accorded him silence and a freezing stare, with not 
a quarter of the crushing effect which attended the American 
duchess’ smile ! 


The char-d-bancs rattled along the dusty white road between 
Margate and Westgate amid yells cf delight from the party of 
East End merrymakers who occupied the front seats. The white- 
haired old gentleman in the big wideawake hat and spectacles 
egarded them benevolently, but the matron from Balham in the 
gseaded jet mantle cast acid glances in their direction, and 
gathered her skirts tightly round her on the very back seat of all. 
The two girls in the enormous feathered hats, who were apparently 
sharing the attentions of the gentleman in “pearlies” sitting 
between them, seemed convulsed with delight, judging by their 
frequent and hearty assertions that it was jam. But when the con- 
ductor, coming to collect fares, joined for a moment in the rough 
chaff going on among the three, the ecstasy of the girls knew no 
bounds, For a second they could find no words which would 
adequately convey their immense appreciation of the situation. At 
length, however, the younger one, rocking herself to and fro with 
delight, shrieked, “Oh, ain’t we ’avin’ dinner for tea”! It did 
aot lessen her joy when the conductor remarked “Garn, we've 
eard that before.” 


_ At the Astor House dining-room, New York, a man without 
his coat was brought to book by the manager, who said to him in 
Severe accents, “ Have you no coat?” “No,” replied the man in 
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the shirt waist. “ Well, then,” the manager decided, in the manner 
of one giving an ultimatum, “we decline to serve you.” ‘But at 
Newport,” explained the man, “everyone goes round like this, the 
Vanderbilts, the Astors, and—well, all the rest of the fellows.” 
“The millionaires?” inquired the manager, beginning to relent. 
“ Yes,” the man answered, “the millionaires. It’s the new fashion, 
just introduced.” “ No one ever dined at the Astor House in his 
shirt sleeves,” the manager said, shaking his head. Then he 
thought a moment and asked, “ You say the millionaires are doing 
it and that it’s the fashion?” “ Yes,” explained the man in the 
shirt waist, “‘and hotelkeepers who do not line up may be sued for 
all sorts of money and have to pay it too. Now, may I eat here?” 
“Well,” the manager said slowly, “if it’s the fashion it will have 
to go, but I have my suspicions. You see, we never know every- 
thing here, and it may be as you say. However, I’ll give you the 
benefit of the doubt. Sit down and 1’ll send a waiter to you.” The 
man in the shirt waist had won the day. He sat down and had 
some wine with his braised beef. 


“ Don’t be a goose,” the princess snapped, 
“For I’ve a plan already mapped. 

Seize yonder comet by the tail ; 

’Twill take us over hill and dale.” 


They tried, and, as the story tells, 
There quickly tolled the marriage bells. 
The moral is, where’er you are, 

Just “hitch your wagon to a star.” 


Until quite recent cricket, no professional wicket-keeper was 
supposed to be a batsman, for Pilling, Plumb, Pooley and Pinder 
rarely made more than one good score ina season. Lilley and 
Storer, however, proved that stumpers could’be amongst the fore- 
most batsmen, and Board has trained on until he has become a 
dangerous hitter. Hunter this year has shown himself a stubborn 
stonewaller, Huish was actually top-scorer in a county total of 
over 400 at Taunton, Stedman’s fifty at the Oval was a surprise 
to everyone and shows he will be as useful as the veteran Wood. 
Butt, again, is a capital hitter, and Carlin sometimes was selected 
for his batting to represent Notts when Pike was stumper. Smith 
of Lancashire seems to have lost his scoring power, and neither 
Straw nor Whiteside is exactly a powerful batsman. Russell is a 
vigorous willow-wielder, who has exceeded the coveted century 
more than once. On the whole, a team of stumpers would probably 
make a good score before they were dismissed. 


Mr. E. W. Dillon, who signalised his first appearance in first- 
class cricket with a century for the Crystal Palace Club against 
Worcestershire and has since been drafted into the Kent eleven, 
is a left-handed bat rather strong on the leg side, but as yet he 
cuts in uncertain fashion. He has been captain of the Rugby 
eleven for two years, and some people think he is the best bat the 
school has turned out since Mr. C. F. H. Leslie. Curiously enough 
against Somersetshire Mr. Dillon replaced Mr. S. H. Day, who 
also made a century in his first important match, against Gloucester- 
shire in 1897, when he had still another year in the Malvern 
eleven before going up to Cambridge. 


The West Indian cricketers, whose doings have been watched 
with interest all over the country, have managed to make their tour 
a success both from a cricket and from a financial point of view. 
The best performances have been the victories over Surrey (with 
a weak team) and Norfolk, and the draws with Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire. Of seventeen games, five were won and four drawn. 
The financial side of the question is satisfactory in that the venture 
has paid its way, and consequently the guarantee of the West 
Indian colony in London will not be called upon. We understand 
that arrangements are in progress for a visit of an English eleven 
to the West Indies next year. 
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SUNSET IN NEW YORK BAY 


[After Whitman] 


Hear what I saw the other night 
From no more hallowed shrine of beauty than the deck of 
an ugly daily ferryboat. 


I saw a sunset after rain, 

A band of sudden glory sounding down the West. 

The sky above, and all behind was sullen still ; 

But through a lattice in the West a glimpse of heaven 
sifted through, 

A league of carnival ! 

There was a flare of yellow like an ingot of molten 
chrysanthemums ; 

There was a space of green—a royal chamber of emerald 

A moment of cerise ; 

A tuft of red like the little glow of red within a red- 
winged blackbird’s wing—the Indians say it is the 
footprint of the dawn ; 

There was a rift of fire like the gleaming of rafters after 
the blazes have done with a poor man’s dwelling ; 

There was a broad lagoon of living colour! 

Beneath was the city, 

Entombed in twilight ; 

Roofs, domes, spires, chimneys forming the serrate 
horizon, 

A memorial gloom of purple against the florid sky. 


And then the bay ! 

Overrun with craft, scows, skiffs, barges, canal boats, 
lumbering schooners; still sloops like great night 
moths ; plodding ferries; raucous, bustling tugs ; 
returning pleasure boats freighted with wearied and 
pleasureless humankind; long low steamers with 
plumes of smoke trailing from the turrets of their 
funnels ; an ocean liner forging like a Moorish giant 
slowly through the crowd. 


And the waters of the bay! 

Scooped in little cups of motley colour, 
Fretting here and there 

And very solemn with the business of the tides. 


And then, at the outer edge of all this colour-féte— 
Fronting to the East, 

Enaureoled in purple haze, 

With arm uplift and torch just blooming into starry flame— 
Rupert HuGues. 


Liberty ! 
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THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVE, 


IV.—MR. JOHN LONG 


Tuat the contemporary novel exhibits deterioration js, 
in my opinion, indisputable. There are more novels issueg 
now than ever before, and it is, perhaps, on that accoug 
that the standard of average excellence has declineg 
There are many reasons for this—some obvious, other 
not obvious, because indirect, but all the more potent op 
that very account. The growth of the newspaper and the 
universality of its study by all classes of the community 
have necessarily tended to lower the taste of the majority, 
For one thing, the increasing popularity of the realistic 
and sensational novel has introduced a style of easy 
writing which has been, in a manner, sanctioned by the 
Press as literature, whereas it is only reportorial Engl 
mere journalese ; but then many persons like their fictiog 
to read very much as do the more spicy parts of the news. 
paper, and by indulging in this vicious taste—vicious ing 
high intellectual aspect—they gradually lose any desire 
that they once may have had for what is refined, elevated, 
and generally lofty. Thus, style has been gradually 
sacrificed and clever writers of fiction, finding that there is 
a large public demand for simply realistic matter of inven 
tion, made to appear as matter of fact, have entirely 
thrown over form in order to approximate as far as 
possible their work to the actual newspaper report. In 
one word, just as it has been said that the novel killed the 
narrative poem, so it is the case that the newspaper is, in 
a manner, damaging the literary novel to a very great extent 
by encouraging an ever increasing public to prefer th 
reportorial style in fiction to the purely literary. 

That is one phase of the question, but there are other 
and deeper reasons for believing that the novel has de- 
clined. For one thing alone, it must be remembered that 
for about two centuries the best genius of the country has 
been more or less concentrated on fiction, and if we were 
to trace out the genesis of each type of novel and romance, 
we should see how each one has been evolved, until the 
high-water mark of excellence has been reached. The 
historical novel shows this absolutely, for no one seriously 
thinks that Scott and the first Lord Lytton can ever be 
really surpassed. Now the fact is, each decided success 
closes in a sense a certain channel of imaginative work. 
Take ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” the type of the ‘‘ governess novel.” kt 
is not conceivable that any subsequent writer can surpass 
that work on its own lines, and in this manner we may 
apply the principle to all the sections of fiction and show 
how many varieties of the possible novel have been 
wrought out so well that in that particular quarter thereis 
nothing more to be profitably quarried even by the most 
gifted genius. This is, of course, the true reason why 
writers like H. G. Wells, F. Anstey, and others have 
deserted the old familiar tracts of fiction, and have boldly 
entered the realm of pure fancy in order to escape from 
the forms of fiction in which success has already beea 
achieved, and why there is positively nothing left to be 
done except to imitate and follow in the road that has 
already been marked out by the pioneer of a long-past 
discovery that cannot be repeated. 

Let us apply this principle in a special case. Take the 
Feudal Battle ; what writer can reasonably expect to wit 
fresh literary laurels by describing a set battle, say Cressy 
or Agincourt? Who can ‘“‘do” the battle of Hastings 
after the splendid description given by the first Lord Lyttoa 
in ‘* Harold”? 

We see here a practical reason why the more stirring 
and splendid phases of fiction cannot very well be succes* 
fully dealt with now by new writers—that is, with mu 
chance of achieving distinction. Consequently an increasing 
number of gifted men and women go to ‘ Realism,” 
here there is at once less scope for pure literature, am 
here style, though very precious when we get it, is not by 
any means an indispensable condition to publication. 
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But then we must also consider the fact that fiction 
necessarily reflects to a great extent the age in which it 
works, and consider what are the main features of our 
times. It is said that to a great extent we are living in 
materialistic days when the pride of the eye is infinitely 
more in evidence than aught that is ethical or spiritual. 
The music hall, the variety theatre, the many-sided shows 
as exemplified by the popular exhibitions at South Ken- 
sington and Earl’s Court, have appealed to the sensuous 
if not to the sensual side of the majority, and as in the 
case of many illustrated publications where there is some- 
thing to look at rather than to read, so in popular amuse- 
ments we have appeals simply to the more animal side of 
human nature. People go to them to be amused; but 
they do not want anything to set them thinking, reflecting, 
or feeling in that sense which induced the ancient Greek 
to pronounce tragedy to be a purifier of the soul. 

All this has told seriously on the quality of the average 
novel, and has induced writers simply to reflect the same 
kind of thing that is in vogue in the world, in their novels, 
and with very disastrous effect on the minds of many of 
their readers. Then people who read such books are kept 
from reading better things; their taste determines in 
favour of what tickles them most and gives them the 
greatest amount of relief from themselves, without taxing 
their brains to understand what is placed before their 
eyes; and so the thing goes on, and an increasing public 
is thus created for the rubbish in the shape of contemporary 
fiction of which some critics are now complaining. 

Then, again, in the olden days there was practically 
but one great reading public, composed in the main of 
persons more or less classically educated. These looked 
tocomposition, to style; they were more or less read in 
poetry, and they expected to find in novels emphatically 
what could be called writing; but in these days many 
readers do not know what composition properly is, and 
they prefer the slipshod style of newspaper English to 
such stately and measured periods as those with which 
Gibbon opens his matchless ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Formerly the publisher’s reader never thought of re- 
commending any work of fiction on its intrinsic merits 
unless it had composition in it ; but now it is far otherwise, 
and works are daily recommended because they contain 
matter, often in bad form, but, all the same, matter 
which interests precisely as does the report of a terrible 
crime in the newspaper. Thus in a measure the rage 
for the sensational and the realistic novel has proved 
to a great extent the destruction of literature in the 
novel. 

But then we must remember that vast numbers of 
readers have come forward who can read, and beyond 
that they have principally technical or business ability. 
Now, to such persons literature as such does not appeal. 
They require fiction of a different kind, and perhaps they 
like it the better the more devoid it is of culture, of 
allusion which they cannot understand, and, in a word, 
the less literary the better. 

Then there is the vast agency of a cheap Press for 
pushing work that of old, when put forth, had no such 
agency at command. This brings me to the delicate 
subject of reviewing. Of course there are still reviews 
for which all competent to judge such things must have 
the highest respect ; but generally there is nothing, per- 
haps, worse done in these days than reviewing. Numbers 
of persons are allowed to write reviews in certain publica- 
tions who have no qualification whatever for the work, 
and whose ignorance of literature as such is only equalled 
by their conceit. That is the cause to a great extent why 
certain books are thrust forward like prize competitions 
or patent medicines. 

Another reason probably for the deterioration of the 
hovel is the absence of a knowledge of poetry, a want of 
treading aloud, a decay of the elocutionary spirit, a ten- 
dency to sneer at sentiment and to decry declamation, 
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and above all an absence of all training, educationally, in 
prosody. 

The vast majority of popular novels are read silently, 
and that makes in itself a difference. Then the taste is 
not cultivated, as it should be, by critics for really good 
composition. They seldom attempt to criticise work from 
the rhetorical standpoint, and they do not usually care to 
indicate how much is gained by the writer who studies 
sound as well as sense effects. They forget what Flaubert, 
that master of French fiction, the instructor of Guy 
Maupassant and others, laid down as a principle—that in 
prose the same pains ought to be taken in the wedding 
of word to word, of phrase to phrase, that are taken by the 
master poet in his finest metrical effects. The stately 
sentence, the measured cadence, the antithesis of thought 
and thought, and the sudden illumination of passages by 
the introduction of really original metaphor or the happy 
turn of epigrammatic remarks, and, generally, the thousand 
and one arts that ought to be at the command of the real 
writer—all these things are conspicuous, as a rule, by 
their absence. Now what is the result? Why, for one 
thing, the reader simply obtains from the realistic page 
the matters of fact there set forth, but he is not cultured 
by what he reads. The reader of such a book, for 
example, as ‘‘ Harold” cannot rise thence without having 
added something to his cultivation; he is insensibly 
ennobled by the eloquent passages that have passed before 
his eyes, and he has his own vocabulary enriched by the 
splendid composition over which his mind has wandered. 
He carries away from the perusal of really fine literary 
work something for himself, and the consequence is that 
he wants more of the same thing in order to satisfy the 
fresh taste thus acquired. In like manner the reader of 
matter-of-fact sensational literature contracts a taste for 
that kind of thing, and in the end is no better intellectually 
or sentimentally for all that has been read. 

It has, however, been asked what are the canons by 
which fiction should be judged. Undoubtedly these are 
capable of being very exactly defined. ll criticism 
worthy of the name is comparative. The competent critic 
should have a thorough knowledge of all the masterpieces 
of literature, and he ought to know what it is in them 
that has caused them to become masterpieces. When he 
reviews any book, he ought to see as in a vision all that has 
been yet accomplished on the lines followed out by the 
writer; and he should, above all things, be a perfect 
grammarian himself and a master of literary analysis. 
Of how many of the multitudinous reviewers of to-day 
can it be justly said that they come up to this definition ? 

Half of them know next to nothing about literature as 
a concrete whole, and they bring, not knowledge, but 
ignorance, and its resultant, prejudice, to bear on the work 
before them, even when otherwise they happen to be 
honest. To illustrate my meaning, to review properly 
such a book as Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ White Company” the 
reviewer ought to be perfectly well acquainted with every- 
thing of any consequence that has been done in Historical 
romance. In a word, we want knowledge above all things 
in the reviewer. This is recognised in everything else. 
An inspector of machinery must possess a competent 
knowledge of machinery, and so with all things technical ; 
in like manner should it be with matters literary, but un- 
happily it is too often just the reverse. 

The great defect in contemporary reviewing is that 
most of it is not reviewing at all, but simply noticing, 
and it throws no light on the work and instructs no one. 

The remedy is difficult to see. The reading public 
increases apace, and that in itself really means that 
quality is necessarily sacrificed to quantity, and that 
popular writers who once get a hearing find it pays better 
to write down than to write up. They are not aware, and 
some who should know better do not care, that by this 
literature suffers terribly, and that the difficulty is im- 
mensely increased for those in the publishing trade who 
would, if it were practicable, issue only what is really 
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intrinsically good. Competition is now so keen that the 
primary question asked is not whether a certain work 
offered is good fer se, but whether it includes the elements 
of that cheap popularity whereby alone profits can be 
made. Of course, in the abstract, it is obvious that all 
forms of true art must suffer seriously when once they are 
reduced to the commercial basis, but who is to separate 
literature from the commercial side in these days? Does 
any sane person suppose that ‘‘ Hamlet,” brought out for 
the first time, would meet with much success? And who- 
ever would venture to take up ‘‘ Waverley ” ? 

But these are obvious points, and we come back to the 
fact that literature has deteriorated on the whole, and that 
reviewing has also declined, and the only remedy, if there 
be one, lies in the better education of boys and girls as to 
what literature really is. That, and that alone, might do 
some practical good; I can think of nothing else that 
will. 


COOK’S CORNER 


Or late Ludgate Circus has become a place of “ sharrow- 
banks.” The ‘‘ sharrowbank” is not a graceful vehicle. 
On the contrary, it is heavy, lumbering, crushing; a thing 
of beanfeasts, cornets, comic songs, and weary horses, 
whose stage is the next public-house, whose destination 
atavern. Some persons of superior education speak of 
it trippingly as a char-a-bancs. In vain; it remains a 
** sharrowbank.” 

Ever since Cook’s Tourist Agency ousted the post- 
office from that particular segment of Ludgate Circus 
which lies nor’-west by west, ‘‘ sharrowbanks” have pre- 
vailed there. More particularly in this broiling summer 
have they abounded. Every morning of perfervid July 
there were about six of them bordering the pavement, in 
process of occupation by companies of manifest tourists. 
So common became the sight that the street-boy ceased 
to regard it. He uttered some mystical remark about the 
atmosphere or the coiffure of the tourists and passed on. 
Not so the present writer. Judging them to be French or 
Germans, he was surprised to overhear remarks in Eng- 
lish; not the laborious concoctions of Ollendorff, but 
fluent, effervescent sentences. The words were, as you 
might say, bottled ; they had a vinegary smack of arrested 
decomposition about them. They had once been English 
and were well preserved ; but—‘‘ Aypenny all the way ; 
Farrin’d’n Staytion ”—they wanted the natural, ripe, living 
bloom and flavour. Suddenly it struck the hearer that he 
was listening to American ; that, in fact, these six ‘‘ shar- 
cowbank ” loads of humanity were Americans—American 
tourists—and that London at that moment was under 
their scrutiny. 

The present writer confesses that he has never been 
in the United States. But much reading of newspaper 
paragraphs and magazine articles has convinced him that 
it is a great country, and that its people are great. The 
persistent and unwavering assertions of Americans to that 
effect put the fact beyond doubt. It was therefore with 
some trepidation that he found himself in the presence of 
so many of them. He pulled himself together and col- 
lected his memories. Americans: Yankees. Ah, yes. 
The men are always saying sharp, funny things, and the 
women are cultured and beautiful. The English journalist 
never meets an American but he records some exquisitely 
humorous remark or trait of sparkling originality. A few 
minutes’ observation seems to show there must be some- 
thing wrong with the present lot. They all look very 
demure and even sad ; they do not sparkle worth a cent. 
An elderly gentleman is fussing about directing them 
where to sit, and he never guesses, reckons, or calculates 
once. He talks bottled English of some very ordinary 
brand. Occasionally he seems to mew strongly, but it 
turns out he is only telling the others something about 
going to the ‘‘ Ta-o-u-wer.” A hansom dashes up. Out 
jumps a man with a felt hat and a brick complexion. He 
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is just in time for the ‘‘sharrowbanks” ; hands the cab. 
man a coin; cabman is dissatisfied. Ah, now, if ever, is 
the opportunity for a blaze of Yankee wit. ’Tis not go; 
our hopes eventuate in a fizzle. The cabman shows ap 
intention to stick to his demand, and indicates the police. 
man at the crossing ; the American quietly pays up, ané 
proceeds to his ‘‘sharrowbank.” Well, perhaps they are 
only Yankees of one generation, come over to see their 
grandfathers’ names in the City churches. 

And the women? Those famed persons whom English 
dukes cross the ocean to marry, whose conversatiog 
scintillates with the rare quintessence of the culture of 
Europe and Boston, vivified by the ideas of a land of 
boundless and bounteous freedom? Apparently they stay 
at home until the dukes fetch them over here. The ladies 
assembled in these ‘‘ sharrowbanks ” are a quiet, comely 
enough set of individuals, but really they do not sparkle, 
Their complexions are without exception bricky brown, 
Quite a number of them wear satchels, which give 
them a boarding-school air. Their dress in general 
lacks colour or originality. Take them all round they are 
decidedly not plump; while as for the matrons—well, 
they occupy considerably less room than would be required 
for an equal number of middle-aged Englishwomen. The 
characteristic of the pilgrims as a whole is sedateness, 
Are they bored? Is London wearying them? The 
‘* sharrowbanks ” lumber away up by St. Paul’s, and the 
Americans sit silent and apparently soulless. Some hours 
later we saw the entire troupe stuck in the traffic at the 
head of London Bridge. They had seen the Tower. They 
had stood on the site of much enacted history, potent but 
now dead; here they looked down on the living stream 
of what, after all, is the only life—the present. As they 
gazed so mutely, so listlessly from their ‘* sharrowbanks,” 
were they thinking, these Americans? If so, we respect 
them more than if they had fulfilled the most vivid 
accounts of contemporary romancers about America and 
the Americans: about the sharp, pushing, punching, 
dollar-snapping, instantaneous-lunching man, and the 
bright, facile, sparkling, cultured, do-all-and-everything- 
easy woman, who, both of them, as types, seemed to beso 
startlingly absent from the ‘‘ sharrowbanks” at Ludgate 
Circus—and elsewhere, wherever in fact the tourist 
American is found. If the tourist American had any 
originality he would not, for example, go in the lump about 
London in ‘‘ sharrowbanks.” For the ‘‘ sharrowbank” 
is a—but we began with that. And, after all, Cook's 
Corner, for all its fame and utility, is not precisely the 
place to meet the typical American. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


—— sbite 

I HAVE often had to deplore that my besetting virtue is my good 
nature. I ought certainly to communicate the fact to the lady who 
so assiduously and inaccurately reports exactly what I do not do 
each week in various Society papers for the presumable edification 
of thousands who have never seen me and would be much dit 
appointed if they did. There is a certain class of persons who 
think a peeress must wear a haughty look, even if she does no 
come down to breakfast in a tiara, and who imagine that black 
velvet should be the favourite attire of a lady who has a secret to 
conceal. A peeress without a hidden tragedy is absolutely ut 
known to readers of penny “nuvvles” and novelettes, That 
hidden tragedy I at last reveal: the ghastly secret which works 
all the aggravation of my life is my fatal good nature. I think 
that lady journalist must have discovered it, for she is so fond of 
proclaiming my “wide benevolence ”—which sounds horrid, like 
contributing to Church schools and offertories. 

My latest form is not only to lend the grounds for a flowet 
show, but to give away the prizes into the bargain. Nor wa 
this the climax of my philanthropy. I actually contented myself 
with wearing one of my old Ascot frocks, for I wisely surmi 
that not even the dressmaker would recognise the description of 
it by the local reporter. After this heroic instance of sacrificing 
appearances to economy, I told Carlton he really must buy me @ 
motor—some recognition was due to my noble thrift. Carltoa 
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made vain efforts to convince me that my calculations entailed a 
Joss to him of some hundreds of pounds. But I told him all his 
knowledge of arithmetic could not make him estimate how much 
anew frock might have cost, and that if I had a motor it might 
enable his precious horses to eat their heads off a little more. 
Carlton would rather have a tooth drawn than a horse overdriven. 
So he consented, and ordered the motor on condition that he 
might keep in the background at the flower show. As if I wanted 
him to make a speech when I had in Lord Kilderry a living 
imen of the present Cabinet to take first prize in oratory. 

As a rule, the flowers at a show are the growth of autocratic 
gardeners, and the prizes get divided among professional cultivators, 
while the lover of Nature looks on the selected best with much the 
same feelings of rather pleased pity which one bestows on a pretty 
child whose mother has dressed her in so expensive a frock that she 
js not allowed to play in it. But our local flower show is for the 
purpose of encouraging cottage gardens in the county, and there is 
some rivalry among the various landowners as to whose tenants shall 
win the most prizes. A base insinuation is generally circulated by 
the losers that the prize cottage garden has been provided with 
plants and generally assisted by the landlord’s gardener. These 
insinuations are always rejected with the scorn that a Home Rule 
Member displays when accused of bribery. Of course the cottage 
gardens were not brought to the display ; but judges went round 
and inspected them and reported to the committee, whilst the 
show was for cut and potted flowers from these gardens, for 
bunches of wild flowers, ferns, and so forth. The marquees were 
thronged with hundreds of country-folk and crowds from the 
nearest towns, whilst most of the neighbours turned up to see how 
| managed and how my house party comported themselves. My 
mother-in-law monopolised Lord Kilderry and tried to worm 
Cabinet secrets out of him, till he was obliged to take refuge in an 
assumed hardness of hearing. And she goes about telling every- 
body how sad it is for poor Lord Kilderry to be so very deaf. 
l imported a wheezy civil band from the nearest town, no military 
band being available owing to the War, and, for the first time in 
the history of the show, I gave tea without charge to all-comers. 
That made my success complete. Gratuitous refreshment always 
appeals to the wealthy, and is quite as much appreciated by the 
poor, There were two tents, one for the county and another for 
the throng. Carlton, of course, carefully herded the farmers’ wives 
into the county tent, where they stuck and smiled, feeling 
supremely uncomfortable and intensely gratified. This was the 
only part Carlton took in the proceedings. And really I think it 
was just as well. “Tony” Banbury arranged donkey races for 
the country lads, which evoked yells of laughter. The sack race 
so tickled our fancy that Maimie Vavasour and I wanted to have 
one for our own party, but we refrained until the crowd had gone. 
The humour of the situation would not appeal to them. People 
not in Society have no notion of the practical jokes and infantile 
diversions which so easily amuse the Upper Ten. I fancy if Sir 
Bryan Conger’s constituents could have seen him hopping about 
that afternoon in a very mealy sack, at the General Election the 
Radical candidate would head the poll. Politicians in private life 
are nearly as disconcerting as bishops. 

Finally came the prize-giving. I seated myself behind a table 
outside the big marquee, with the comfortable knowledge that I 
was looking my best and that everyone else knew it too. It is im- 
possible to play a part with dignity if you are conscious of a single 
defect in your toilette. Beside me stood Lord Kilderry behind a 
portentous white waistcoat. He cleared his throat, and in dulcet 
tones, as though he were asking “ Shall we cut for partners?” at 
Bridge, announced that I had asked him to say a few words. “A 
very few words,” I murmured. I know politicians when they are 
Once started. He led off with a strong suit about the interest 
Carlton and I took in the show and its benefit to the exhibitors, 
he led up to his trumps, the Government, by proclaiming their 
interest in the agricultural classes, and then, with the thundering 
accents in which he would have declared a revoke, he began to 
tevile the Opposition. I knew he would not be able to keep off 
the subject, in spite of all my previous appeals to his better 
feelings, so I cut him short by sweetly asking him if he had the 
list of prize-winners. Checked in his play he paused, found he 
had the list, as indeed I already knew, and left me the honours 
by my thus forcing him to suggest “ We will now proceed to the 
interesting business of the prize-giving.” It was extremely enter- 
taining to see how the recipients came to receive their rewards. 

¢ first called were too shy to put in an appearance. The next 
Were so painfully embarrassed that they nearly dropped their 
Prizes. It took two hours to get through the whole process. At 
the end we were all so exhausted that we could hardly stand. And 
the result of the invasion of the crowd into the grounds is that the 
flower beds are ruined, and the gardener has given warning. 
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THE COMING OF THE ART 


IT was long before he had so much as a hint as to the cause ot 
his failure ; but the night came at last when, as he walked home 
with his wife, the simple truth seemed to press upon his eyes like 
a white light. 

“You're pale, Jim,” his companion said ; “ do you feel ill?” 

“ I’m only tired,” he answered, in an attempt to rid himself of 
the effects of her question. But with commanding emphasis he 
was assured the question told so much of herself that he could not 
get rid of it; he caught the glint of the brown eyes that declared 
to desire far more than perception ; he was reminded with fresh 
significance how easy it was to steady her pretty red lips, how easy 
to make them quiver. And suddenly the intimation sprang up, 
insistent and tormenting, that it was she who was responsible for 
his failure, she who barred the way to success. 

For, though the ambition was to write stories for the magazines, 
it was far enough from being common. A taste of popularity, he 
knew quite well, would grant him but little satisfaction, despite 
the promise it offered of freedom to draw a public with him as he 
dared to strive after greater things, and despite the blessing of a 
handful of guineas to a man who earned the poor living of a clerk 
in a warehouse. He must be something more than that if the 
ambition was to be fulfilled; his few lines must speak, however 
faintly, in harmony with the declarations of the mighty men. 
The thoughts which he placed where many might see them 
must show themselves dewed with the freshness of _first- 
hand knowledge. And so he had noted every shade of his 
life with Mary, and had drawn from it the threads of fact 
which it was his business to weave into fabrics of art. Little 
by little the things had come to have form and colour under 
his hand, and, true to his faith in the essentially simple, he had 
offered them for the behoof of his fellows. But always the manu- 
scripts had been returned to him, and always he had suffered the 
plague of not knowing why he had failed. It could not be because 
his characters, for the most part, were of humble position in 
society, for he had read many a tale based on conditions of life 
more primitive than those he employed. Then could it be that 
his purview was too narrow, the range of his emotional experi- 
ence too limited? The suggestion had come only to be laughed 
at, as easily as he could laugh at the halting doubt as to his gift of 
writing, his acquirement of an acceptable style. Thus he had 
waited in vain for a solution of the problem, while armed with the 
artist’s inviolable gift of seeing his work in true comparison with 
another’s ; until now, when without warning an explanation was 
offered which he could not refuse, and he was bidden believe that 
his purview was indeed too narrow, that Mary, his wife, had so 
enveloped his life with her tenderness and simplicities, he had 
been blind to half the passions that ruled the world, and deaf to 
half the cries that made up its chorus. Too much of her he had 
read, too potent he had believed her charms to be. He saw them 
now weakly, often useless, always uninspiring ; offerings at which 
it was easy to laugh, no more sustaining than a sweetmeat. 

They had reached their house, situate in a street of grimy 
black—an avenue of trumpery bay-windows and cheap curtains of 
faded hue and vaguest pattern. Jim unlocked the door and 
entered the narrow passage lighted only by a tiny speck of gas. 
A moment later the woman’s hands brought them face to face. 

“The poor boy’s done up,” she said soothingly ; then added 
more briskly : “ But the summer'll be here soon, and we'll have a 
holiday, and go and watch the sea as we did last year, won’t we?” 

And before he could answer she went on : 

“Don’t you remember how we sat on the sands and you read 
that thing of Tennyson’s about a clerk and his wife, and you said 
it might have been us?” 

He stooped down and kissed her—for the sake of her intention, 
and to suggest the urgency of his secret need. 

“ Wait a minute, and we'll have supper,” she said, and fairly 
ran upstairs. 

Quite excited she took off her hat and jacket and threw them 
on the bed. Then, remembering that Jim disliked untidiness, she 
put the things in their appointed places, fastened up some stray 
lengths of hair which the glass told her had become disarranged, 
and gave some final touches to her dress. 

“ ve never seen him as bad as this,” she said to herself. “I 
wonder if he’s had arow at the office? He never will tell me, if 
he can help it. And he has such a lot of nerves!” She sighed 
at certain recollections, then hastily broke from considerations so 
unfair. “I wish I’d a lot of money; we’d go round the world, 
and keep in the sunshine. Jim’s never quite happy unless the 
weather’s fine. He ought to have been a poet, ought Jim—I 
know!” The belief that she understood him gave her a brave 
moment, but she was almost angry on the coming of a thought 
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which was all the more violent because it had been so unaccount- 
ably kept back. “I wonder,” she asked herself, “ if it’s that stupid 
writing that is bothering him?” 

She found when she entered the kitchen that Jim had stirred 
up the fire, and now was uncorking a bottle of beer. The table 
had been laid before they had gone out, and in a minute or two 
they were eating a simple meal, she chatting eagerly, and watching 
for signs of returning brightness in her husband's face. 

“ It’s only six weeks and two days off,” she explained ; “ because 
you always have your holidays a fortnight after Whitsuntide, don’t 
you? I believe you'd like Abergele, Jim, where father used to take 
us to. Ill ask Mrs. Ascroft. She’s knocked about a lot when her 
husband’s been ‘travelling,’ and I won’t let her come here when 
you’re at home, as you don’t like her. Or we might go——” 

Jim sprang from his chair, and the words died on her lips. In 
her fear she rose too, deathly pale. 

“ What is it?” she cried. 

* My head’s bad,” he said in a dull voice, as he turned to the 
door. “I'll walk about for a while. Don’t wait ; I’ve got the key.” 

He went out of the house without once having looked at her 
since they had begun their meal. A great dismay was upon him, 
and her chattering had added to it a hundredfold. The tawdry 
truth about his domesticaffairs showed itself more and more plainly ; 
the craving for a life filled with the beauty and glamour of greater 
things crushed round the roots of his nature. His companion until 
death was a woman with a child’s instincts, a child’s faithfulness ! 
He had allowed those instincts to weave themselves with his, he had 
allowed that faithfulness to dominate his, until much of the life of 
men had appeared so enslaved, and the remainder had suffered 
for its freedom. Was his failure as a story-teller to be wondered 
at? He had been fooled to the top of his bent by an affection— 
fooled into believing that those who read his simplicities would 
find themselves and most other folk in the story, would recognise 
the truth that life was a patchwork of the smallest things, and 
that it was the province of genius to show that the scraps were 
mostly of one quality. Whereas now he was confronted with the 
obvious fact that the being of one man was as velvet, of another as 
thinnest cotton ; that the great issues were not to be met with 
where the minds were dulled and the spirits poor. You could not 
paint fine pictures with limewash, and you could not make fine 
fiction out of tiny souls. He had offered his wares to good maga- 
zines, and they had refused him; the microcosm which had in- 
spired him was as stirring to the spirit as an ant-hill. 

He had been pacing the streets in feverish haste ; now he 
stood still and looked up at the sky. A star or two were blinking 
behind the chimney-stacks of the houses opposite him—a sufficient 
suggestion of a full, far-coursing life. Leaning against a railing, 
he let his hopes hover over a world of high passions, high think- 
ing, and great rewards. Surely, surely, his one chance of success 
lay in avoiding the self-subjection which was forced upon him by 
his wife’s fondness. He could never appeal to the world until he 
had lived, in fancy, if not in fact, amid its brilliancies, its vivacities, 
its cunning allurements. And that translation was impossible 
while she was at his side: her presence gave the atmosphere to 
the home ; her touch lay upon everything there ; her incredible 
satisfactions ushered him from the house in the morning and drew 
him back to it at night. Oh! again and again let him declare 
that she stood in the way of his free seeing and free feeling. 

Not a sound reached him when he re-entered the house, and 
on going to their room he found that already his wife was in bed 
and asleep. Shading the candle with his hand, he stood at her 
side and listened to her quick breathing. Her lips, he saw, were 
slightly parted ; one hand clutched the coverlet, the other was 
under her cheek ; the faint pink of her eyelids was new to him ; a 
certain disorder of her hair afforded a touch of wild beauty. And 
in spite of all his resistance pride came to him—pride that he had 
so much power over a creature so fair ; that, indeed, she was his. 
He was urged to believe that, however wealthy was the mind, 
however subtle were the charms, the human appeal could scarce 
be stronger than in the case of the woman who lay there over- 
wrought, it seemed, even in her sleep. 

“Jim gone—Jim gone—Jim gone!” 

He could see the words quaver her lips— words made unnatural 
by unconsciousness, yet strong to cut him to the heart. Her 
whole story was spread out for his inspection, and in a moment it 
was borne in upon him how illimitable could be the unfoldings of 
her one charm. 

“Jim gone—Jim gone—Jim gone !” was the sleeper’s message. 

“It’s my tragedy !” he cried to himself. “And hers !” 

“Mary,” he whispered, bending over the bed. 

And when she turned to him in her sleep he knew that he 
could write at least one story which somehow would be heard. 

ARTHUR H. HOLMES, 


. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A VOCATION FOR AN M.P. 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


You are preaching a futile sermon, my dear Ovw/élook, and | 
marvel that you do not realise the fact. You call upon members 
of Parliament to constitute themselves “ censors of railways,” each 
making himself a “focus of complaint,” that “by contin 
giving publicity, either in Parliament or in the Press, to railway 
defections,” passengers generally may win “ more consideration 
and railway companies greater revenues.” I speak as one who 
has watched the House of Commons under Tory and Radical 
administrations, and I tell you that there is not in Parliament at 
this moment, and has not been this ten years past, one member 
qualified to carry out your suggestion. 

You say “Mr. Henniker Heaton, with very intelligent enter. 
prise and unflagging effort, hammers away at a self-satisfied Post 
Office, tap by tap, until he carries his postal reforms ; our railway 
sharpshooter would show equal good humour and equal persistence 
in his own province.” But you forget two or three facts. Firstly 
Mr. Henniker Heatons are not to be found every day. I know no 
member of the House of Commons who could bring to the rail. 
way passengers’ aid the dogged persistence in face of snubs, 
official and unofficial, the genial enthusiasm and untiring enter. 
prise, and the leisure and means of the member for Canterbury, 
Secondly, you forget that the Post Office is a mere nest of 
officialdom—it has no personality, as an M.P. will soon find a 
railway company to have if he starts the grievance game. It is 
so much nicer and easier to be friends with a railway manager 
than his sworn enemy ; to be on his lists and in his good books, 
Thirdly, you forget what Mr. Skinner’s “ Directory of Directors” 
should have told you—that the House of Commons is honey. 
combed with railway directors and railway lawyers and railway 
associates of other kinds. Turn up the list of directorates of the 
leading railway companies and see how many M.P.’s figure there, 

No, my dear Ouslook ; aim to be a reformer if you will, but do 
not dream the idle dream that the House of Commons will help 
you. A CINCINNATUS, 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


I am glad to see Zhe Outlook taking up the question of railway 
abuses. It is a large question and an old one, and it has probably 
provoked more letters to the newspapers than any other subject 
under the sun. No person who travels by rail, whether it be only 
to and from business daily or on longer journeys, is without his 
grievance against the railway companies. At the present moment 
travelling on the Underground is, as it has always been in summer, 
about as near an approach to a trip through Tophet as the mind 
of man can conceive. Morning and night the trains are packed 
to overflowing with perspiring multitudes, all of whom have paid 
for a seat, and quite half of whom will stand for at least a portion 
of their respective journeys. The trains which have served in the 
early morning as “ workmen’s trains” have been neither aired nor 
cleaned, and the result is that the second and third class compart 
ments alike reek of stale tobacco smoke and are about as filthy as 
the floor of a tap-room at “ closing time.” 

That it is possible to make even underground travelling fairly 
comfortable is shown by the new line to Shepherd’s Bush, otherwise 
the “ Tuppenny Tube.” Here you have but one class, which is first, 
overcrowding is rendered almost impossible by the arrangement of 
the seats, which are of the arm-chair pattern, and the carriages 
are kept decently clean. I do not say that the directors of 
the Circle Railways should be compelled to replace their rolling 
stock with stock similar to that used on the Tube, but I certainly 
think that your M.P. in search of a Vocation might take upon him 
self the task of securing legislation which would do away with the 
scandalous condition of things now prevailing on the Underground 
lines. Proper services of trains, a limit of ten passengers to 4 
compartment, and a reasonable regard for cleanliness and ventila- 
tion ought to be insisted upon. E. J. L. 

Shepherd’s Bush. 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


While I like the tone of your article, “ A Vocation for an M.P," 
in your issue of August 18, and wish other railway reformers 
imitated your refusal to be rude because you have a railway theme 
to discuss, you must allow me as an old railway traveller t 
remind you that on the great lines, at any rate, the whole tendency 
of railway policy for the past ten years has been, and is at the 
present time, in the direction of just such reforms as you desire 
There is plenty to be done in the way of better rolling stock, 
greater punctuality, and improved station accommodation, pat 
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‘cylarly on the London suburban lines ; but when you come to 
the great lines every person who is not an incorrigible grumbler 
most admit that the ordinary passenger is really well cared for. 
| spent several hours on the Midland main line last week, and I 
know no greater comfort in travelling on the European or American 
continents, despite all comparisons to the contrary. 

Let us by all means have a Railway Passengers’ M.P.— 
courteous, persistent, and progressive. He may do good work, 
not alone in his influence with railway managers, but also with 
the Board of Trade, which sadly needs waking up. For that 
matter, indeed, he will assuredly find that the greatest obstacles 
in his path are those placed there, not by the railway Company, 


vat by the Permanent Political Official. M.P. 


INDIA AND THE FAMINE PREACHERS 


T the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


‘Go you and learn uhat this means, I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 


In an article which appeared in your issue of August 18, 
regarding the relaxation of the compulsory sanitary measures to 
deal with the plague, owing to native opposition, it is stated that 
“meanwhile the Government of India and the people of this 
country must be content to stand aside and watch, in practical 
helplessness, the ravages of the plague among a people rendered 
doubly liable to it by a lengthened period of famine.” 

One would infer from the above that the Governing Body in 
India, and the British people here at home, whilst filled with zeal 
to deal mercifully with India, had been thwarted in their efforts by 
pative obstinacy. 

Is it not a sad fact that the people of this country have been 
content to “‘ stand aside and watch in practical helplessness” all 
along? Had it been otherwise, instead of present-day apathy we 
might have seen a united band of men and women with Burke-like 
zal interesting themselves in the welfare of India’s people. 

Instead of this what do we see? This Indian question, which 
without doubt is the most important question of the day, shoved 
in the background, when we ought to have risen as one man to do 
our utmost. As for the Indian Government, what are we to think 
in the face of correspondents’ reports ? 

One has only to go over recent files of the S/andard and 
Manchester Guardian to read of the results of excessive taxation, 
revenue hunger, the Bombay system of grabbing at every rupee, 
death-dealing relief tasks, and the Bombay Government's “ obstinate 
adherence to a policy which saved it trouble” in regard to relief 
camps. This policy of erecting large camps, in spite of warning, 
is said to have resulted in the cholera outbreak. 

It is high time we realised the solemnity of these things and 
became less content with them. Our crusade as “ Famine 
Preachers” is a combat against this indifference, and an endeavour 
to persuade men to interest themselves in this sacred cause. We 
need helpers urgently, and ask your readers to respond. It is only 
asmall beginning, but it has truly been said : 

“O small beginnings, ye are great and strong.” 
G. L. GREENWOOD. 

Famine Preachers’ Association, Granville Street, Barnsley. 

(We agree with much that our correspondent says, and have 
repeatedly made similar points in our columns ; but if he reads 
again the note in our last week’s issue to which he refers he will 
see that the “ standing aside” had reference to hygienic measures 
repugnant to the social habits of the people of India and their 
religious beliefs. The larger questions of Imperial responsibilities 
towards India were not touched upon in this particular note.—ED ] 


‘LIME JUICE” 
To the Editor of Tur Ovrtoox 


The attention of the West India Committee has been called 
to the fact that at the present time lemon juice is being largely 
mixed with lime juice in this country, and the compound is being 
sold as “lime juice,” to the detriment of the buyer and of those 
British West Indian Colonies, such as Montserrat and Dominica, 
where the lime fruit is extensively grown. 

The West India Committee therefore confidently appeals to 
the British public to further the interests of those Colonies by 
asking for “ pure West Indian lime juice” and “ cordials,” sold in 
bottles marked as such or so described in the invoices. By this 
Precaution every buyer will secure for himself the benefit of the 
Merchandise Marks Act (1887), which forbids any false trade 
description and thus secures the buyers in obtaining the goods 
they have asked for. 

ALGERNON E, ASPINALL, Secretary. 

West India Committee, Billiter Square 
Buildings, E.C., August 20. 
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A MISTAKEN KINDNESS (?) 
To the Editor of THz OuTLoox 


I have been glancing through your issue of the 4th inst., and 
notice some remarks about Mr. Rudyard Kipling, pyjamas, and 
back doors. I venture to write you on the subject of pyjamas—as 
without them Mr. Kipling and back doors are apparently nowhere. 
Pyjamas, so far as my etymological knowledge goes, are a form of 
leg covering, convenient in the tropics as a substitute for the old- 
fashioned night shirt. But so far as hospital work goes they are 
positive damnation ; and the silly sister who wanted them did 
not know her business. Would you—or would Mr. Kipling 
perhaps—inquire whether they are used in civil hospitals in this or 
any other country? Military hospitals have certainly no use for 
them, as other and more sensible garments are provided. 

R. A. M; C. 


‘*BY WAY OF A JOKE” 
To the Editor of THE OuTLooK 


A propos schoolboy blunders—An old college companion once 
translated inclass Ali? sunt docti, alii sunt indocti as “ Some are 
doctors, some are quacks.” To-day he is one of the leading 
physicians in London, and would, probably, if confronted with the 
task, stick to his old-time rendering with all the energy and con- 
fidence that comes of realised utterance. 

Cascade City, British Columbia : 
August 7. 


STANLEY MAYALL, 


THE SCOT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


ADMONITORY 


To find a Scot who can correctly use his “ shall’ and “ will” 
would be hard ; but to find one who can write “like Wallace did,” 
impossible—simply impossible. Ask some Scot, if you have one 
in the nether regions of your staff, whether that is not so. Believe 
me and him that the Scotsman you quote is no other than a 
countryman of your own, with but a slight acquaintance in matters 
of grammar and humour. 

Ayr. 


[Were we at liberty to disclose the identity of the writer of the 
paragraph in question, the fact of his Scottish nationality would 
be obvious enough. As a matter of fact, in this case he was 
merely reproducing another man’s words.—ED. | 


Mr. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN draws for us this picture of the 
men by whose agency Russia has made her way across Northern 
Asia and now holds her place there : 


Half savage themselves, these Cossacks would be able 
to subsist, with the Ostiak, on fox-flesh, eaten raw, intestines 
first ; dig, with the Buriat, for roots stored in the prairie-dog’s 
burrow ; or, again, with the Samoyed, feast on the half- 
digested green stuff taken from the reindeer’s stomach. They 
would array themselves, with the Vogul, in thick furs and 
hoods adorned with the ears of animals, or, with the Yakuts, 
in coats of fishskin. They would share, with the Tunguz, the 
shelter of caves in hollow tree trunks. And thus from day to 
day levying food and clothing from the very wilderness, these 
intrepid pioneers made their way over snow-covered wastes 
and through hundreds of miles of silent forest, down broad, 
pine-fringed rivers, and across bare, schist-strewn mountains, 
supporting the extremes of hunger, thirst, and cold. When, 
finally, having fought their way through /azga and fundra, and 
faced the dangers of bear and elk hunts, with the alternative 
of starvation, they emerged upon a human habitat, it was but 
to engage in a still deadlier struggle with superior forces of 
hostile nomads. Silent Samoyed and dull Buriat, gentle 
Tunguz and brutal Ostiak, alike fought hard against the 
invader. But it was the Koriats, inhabiting Kamchatka and 
the adjoining coast, who proved the most formidable, because 
fanatical, foe. 








| 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 

of AUSTRALASIA. 

Established 1869. 
FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. 
Funds Three Millions Sterling. 
Speciality :— : 
TO PROVIDE AND PROTECT Cheaply and Liberally. 

| 75 and 76, Cornhill, London. 

| JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 
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THE STREET PIANO 


There are two sides to every question. The organ-grinder 
and his modern successor, the street pianist, have been abused 
by all sorts and conditions of people, and especially by literary 
and musical folk, who complain that within earshot of them they 
are reduced to a bundle of quivering nerves. Yet we judge 
from the following lines that even the street piano is not with- 
out its literary admirers. 


O sort and silver sounding! Whether twined 

By alien or by damaged worthiness 

Of the one blood; whether thy decent car 

Creak to our door while still the morning breathes, 
Or in the sunny quiet afternoons, 

Or with the evening lamps belatedly, 

Here hast thou welcome; here no sensitive, 
Superior, sniffing, irate, hair-spring ear’d 

Person of wit or consequence resides. 


Come, thou, benign and gratis, and rehearse 

At large and with repetitions all the tunes 

That take the town and swell the patriot heart, 

And charm the whistling schoolboy. Come, oh come! 
Descend and wake the terrace like a shout 

And set the babe a-dancing, and the wife 

Humming as in her maidenhood, and the man 
Dreaming old dreams of the day when he was young 
And mouth’d it round the footlights, and reck’d not 
Of rent and rates and realness and res 

Angusta domi and the price of loaves. 


NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday 
“ How are the mighty fallen ! ” 


EACH new book that appears on China serves as a fresh re- 
minder how badly blown is the reputation which our friends the 
classics created for this country. “In the Armenian history,” 
observes the pontifical Gibbon, “China is called Zenia or Zenastan. 
It is characterised by the production of silk, by the opulence of 
the natives, and by the love of peace above all the other nations 
of the earth.” When I close “The Decline and Fall” and pick 
up my Montaigne, I find that worthy drawing attention to the 
alleged existence of officers in China entrusted with the task of 
rewarding good actions as well as of punishing bad ones. He 
discovers, as a sixteenth-century ‘Frenchman well might, that 
China surpasses his country “en flusieurs parties d’excellence.” 
Now Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore is (practically) a twentieth-century 
American, and it is hardly surprising that the fruit of “seven visits 
to China in the last fifteen years” (1) should be something other 
than gingerbread gilded or giltless. China is sick incurably ; its 
males “can never be men while they wear those petticoats and 
soft-soled shoes.” Even the silk industry deteriorates ; “the 
modern silk rugs flaunt the aniline dyes at their brightest, and 
have fewer stitches to the inch each season.” Our author has 
been a thousand miles up the Yangtsze to Ichang, but what is 
more to the point, topically speaking, is that she knows her Pekin 
as American angels are said to know Paris. The plan of the city 
dates from the thirteenth century, and (pardon the anti-climax) it 
has no water-supply. “The gift of a tin of rain-water by a 
diplomatic friend in Pekin is more to be appreciated by the 
newly arrived tourist than a bouquet of orchids in Paris.” There 
seems no refuge to the foreigner from the “ filth, insistent squalor, 
and insulting epithets offending one’s every sense.” But he finds 
it in the Confucian Temple, if he be lucky enough to enter therein. 
“Massive teak columns tower to the shadowy, paneled ceiling 
. . . and behind the altar-table is the red wooden shrine contain- 
ing the tiny, sacred tablet of Confucius.” Miss Scidmore tells of 
an elderly Englishman who, to propitiate the gatekeeper, had 
attempted to give a Chinese turn to his appearance. “ Top-boots, 
a flowing blue silk gown, and a deer-stalker's cap, with a long 
raven-black queue attached with a safety-pin, made a combination 
to which his rosy English face and stubby white hair added a last 
contradictory touch.” It is grievous to add that his diplomacy 
was rewarded by humiliation. 

The Chinese are not without a sense of humour, and the rigidity 
of the rule by which the gates of Pekin are closed even on race days, 
whether or no the holiday-makers have had time to return, gives 


scope for its exercise. The Manchu usurper who loaded With 
chains the impious acacia which permitted itself to be the pase 
instrument of the suicide of his royal adversary had Certainly this 
saving quality, and one cannot believe the framer of edicts “coq. 
manding grasshoppers to retire from stricken provinces” to 
been devoid of it. There is a gleam of something besides delj 
too, in the conduct of the Chinese ladies who, on returning a vist 
which Miss Scidmore had paid them, were accompanied by their 
maid-servants, “one bearing a silver spittoon.” We have Mig 
Scidmore’s word for it that the Great Wall is not disappoint 
though the accommodation afforded by a thrifty Government tp 
the American Envoy in Pekin is relatively of the meanest, 0 
one thing in China she speaks with enthusiasm. “The pigeog 
whistle,” she says, “is the most delicate and exquisitely cop. 
structed toy imaginable, a thing one might expect to find in Tokio 
or Paris, but never in half-barbaric Pekin, the city of dreadfy 
dirt.” It appears that if you but hold this toy in your hand an4 
sweep the air with it, “it responds with mellow wind-notes of 
weird charm.” For physical weight (though not large to look at) 
Miss Scidmore’s book might be a marble tombstone, but its cop. 
tents have the intelligent sprightliness that we expect from the 
author of “ Java, the Garden of the East.” It has many illusty. 
tions, some of them beautifully executed, the frontispiece being g 
portrait of the Empress Dowager as painted on silk by Li Shih 
Ch’uan. She has the aspect of a curious idol carved geometrically 
as she sits in a chair decorated with alarming monsters. The artist 
has shown her, apparently, in the fifth lustrum of her wicked life, 
Her lips simper, and, underneath eyebrows of uncommon beauty, 
the eyes themselves peer through slanting slits. 

That Pekin can easily retort against American disparagement 
is amply demonstrated in The Wed of Life (2), a novel with three 
themes—a man’s idealism, a woman’s passion, and a city’s ugliness, 
Through this city “the cable train slowly jerked its way, grinding, 
jarring, lurching, grating, shrieking.” Its human freight “ seemed 
quiescent and dull enough—with the languor of unexpectant 
animals who were accustomed to being hauled mile by mik 
through the dirty avenues of life. . . . Block after block, mile after 
mile, it was the same thing. No other city on the globe could 
present quite this combination of tawdriness, slackness, dirt, vul- 
garity, which was Cottage Grove Avenue. India, the Spanish 
American countries, might show something fouler as far as mere 
filth, but nothing so incomparably mean and long. The brick 
blocks of many shades of grimy red and fawn colour, thin as paper, 
cheap as dishonest contractor and bad labour could make them, 
were bulging and lopping at every angle. .. . From the cross 
streets savage gusts of the fierce West wind dashed down the 
Avenue and swirled the accumulated refuse into the car.” Such 
is Chicago as glimpsed for us by Mr. Robert Herrick. It isa 
city where the aristocracy of Capital pitilessly rules and strike 
leaders are detected with their noses in the flesh-pots. To re- 
member and describe such an environment were enough to effect 
the subjugation of the most thoughtless ; but Mr. Herrick does 
more. He paints the irony of rescuing a degraded wretch from 
death to be at once a scourge and chain to an unhappy wife. He 
reveals the social annoyances to which the sincerest persons are 
liable if they ignore the conventions of society. He bids us gaze 
at the most painful of all spectacles save one—a beautiful woman 
perishing by her own act. “The physician,” said her lover, who 
was a clever surgeon, “should receive the very minimum of pay 
possible for his existence ;” and indirectly she died of his idealism 
by catching it and applying it to her relations with him. Yet the 
story is not wholly depressing. The happiness which awaits the 
hero at its close is not a mere compromise of the novelist with 
some American “ Mudie.” Moreover, Mr. Herrick has style ; here 
and there he has even something of Flaubert’s majestic mannet. 
The dignifying influence of French rhetoric is, one may say ® 
passing, observable in the prose of more than one English wniter 
of the day. 

It is a curious circumstance that, in England at any rate, 
literature has given but poorly of her best in the service of the 
Church, apart from the incomparable service rendered by the 
galaxy of writers who produced “ The Authorised Version.” The 
painter’s art, however, has almost monotonously devoted itself to 
religion, and he must be a very devout person who has not turned 
with relief from innumerable aureoled Madonnas and bleeding 
St. Sebastians to, say, Romney’s women and Rembrandt's met 
But none can dispute the charm of really devotional painting- 
painting such as that which Fra Angelico lavished on the 
corridors and cells of the convent of St. Mark. “For over five 
hundred years,” says Mrs. Crawford in a handy little monograph 
on Fra Angelico (3), “this unique series of religious paintings 
remained hidden from the public . . . a supreme example of the 
self-effacement that religion alone can inspire.” This fourteenth 
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century friar “never painted for money.” He could not com- 
romise with his conscience to the extent of studying the drawing 
of the human form by the only sound method ; he “was in no 
sense an observer of Nature.” But he made Michael Angelo 
exclaim that he must have seen the faces of the saints in paradise, 
and that were better than any realism that plotted to expose a 


wy monograph of shape uniform with that on Fra Angelico, 
and, like it, bearing a Roman Catholic cachet, is devoted to 
Alessandro Mariano Filipepi, much better known as Sandro 
Botticelli (4), the author being A. Streeter. Botticelli was born in 
1446, whereas the great Dominican died in 1455, so the one 
career may be said to have begun just as the other left off. 
Botticelli appears as a contemporary of Moses in one of his paint- 
ings, and he also figures in his “ Adoration of the Magi.” He re- 
creates the past by anachronistic realism, and it may be doubted— 
despite the example of M. Tissot—if it be possible otherwise to re- 
create the past at all. But it is time to pause, for I descry, afar 
off, Controversy, red-eyed and tauriform, preparing for attack. 

W. H. 


(x) “China, the Long-Lived Empire.” By Eliza Rubamah Scidmore. London: 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
(2) “The Web of Life.” By Robert Herrick. London: Macmillan. 6s. 
(;) “Fra Angelico.” By Virginia M. Crawford. London: Catholic Truth 


(4) “Sandro Botticelli.” By A. Streeter. London : Catholic Truth Society. 6d. 


REVIEWS 
IS INDIA IN DANGER? 


“Russia against India: the Struggle for Asia.” 
Colquhoun. London: Harpers. 5s. 


To all who are interested in the vast politics of Asia, Mr. 
Colquhoun’s views are well known. He is an able and energetic 
representative of the school, so long predominant among English 
statesmen, which regards every Russian advance as ultimately 
directed against Great Britain. Russia, we are told, with her far- 
reaching plans, her illimitable horizons, her patience and per- 
sistency, will become mistress of Asia, and, through Asia, of the 
world. It is not difficult to find extracts from the speeches of the 
more rhetorical among Russian statesmen in support of this view, 
and it is indisputable that the war party in Russia sets no limits 
to its ambitions and allows no scruples to fetter its action. It is 
never fair to judge a nation by its Jingoes, but the practical 
difficulty British statesmen feel in their dealings with Russia is 
that it is never certain at any moment whether the moderate 
or the extreme party will gain the ascendency. In the other 
great nations there are means of forecasting the probable 
changes of policy and opinion, but in Russia an autocratic 
Government acts with absolute secrecy, and will one day summon 
an evangelical conference of peace and on the next will tear up 
its treaties and abandon its most solemn professions, So far as 
Russia’s policy in Europe is concerned there has always been this 
embarrassing alternation, and it has made it very difficult for 
British statesmen to practise any steady and settled policy towards 
Russia. If, however, we disregard the written and verbal state- 
ments of Russian sovereigns and ministers, and pin our eyes upon 
the result of their work, we see that, whether by manifest destiny 
ortortuous design, Russia is always expanding. Mr. Colquhoun 
travels over familiar ground in his account of Russia’s acquisition 
of the Khanates, her approach to the neighbourhood of Herat, and 
her increase of influence in Northern Persia. The thesis of his 
book is that Russia, although she may have abandoned the design 
ofa direct invasion of India, yet intends to absorb Afghanistan, to 
build threatening railways through Persia to the Gulf and along 
the very frontier of Beluchistan, and at the same time to approach 
India from the north-east through China. Incidentally the 
germane danger of a revolt against British rule in India is con- 
sidered, and the following conclusion is reached : 


By Archibald R. 


Taking a general survey of the situation, it would appear 
that there are dangers threatening Britain in India, not 
merely from without, but also from within ; dangers arising 
from over-government, and an attempt to prematurely force 
on the country Western ideas and institutions ; the sacrificing 
of Indian interests to party considerations in England ; un- 
wise or impolitic administration generally, as exemplified in 
the tolerance of money-lending extortions, interference with 
Native customs, and unjust taxation—all these breeding dis- 
content and alienating the loyalty of our best friends, who are 
the fighting men of the Punjaub. 


We Should be the last to deny that there is some force in these 
Considerations, and we agree also with Mr. Colquhoun that there 
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is little possibility of any serious revolt against Russia in Central 
Asia. But Mr. Colquhoun dwells too persistently on the darker 
side. If there are elements of disloyalty in India there are also 
elements of an ever more and more ardent loyalty, as has been 
made evident in these last months. 

It is when dealing with the actual defence of India that this 
book is most valuable, though even in that regard we cannot 
describe it as convincing. The earlier part consists largely of 
unargued assumptions, as when we are told that the whole aim of 
Russia in conquering the Khanates was to move towards British 
India. As a matter of fact, Mr. Skrine, in “The Heart of Asia,” 
has shown that in almost every instance the Russians could defend 
their advance by the plea that a neighbouring territory was in a 
condition of disorder and therefore dangerous to the growing 
civilisation of their own possessions. It is a plea we have used 
ourselves in many cases, and we should allow some weight to it 
when used by others. The balance of evidence seems to be on 
the side of those who hold that Russia’s expansion in Central 
Asia has been a natural movement, on the whole of beneficial 
effect, and not primarily instigated by any desire to drive England 
out of India. We think Mr. Colquhoun inclines to extravagance 
in his violent suspicion of everything that Russia has accomplished 
or plans to accomplish. At the same time most thoughtful 
Englishmen will agree with some of the propositions he lays 
down in regard to the defence of India. 

Whatever the truth about Russia’s ulterior designs, it is the 
duty of our rulers to be prepared for the worst. In no sphere of 
her activity is Russian policy more open to adverse comment than 
in Persia, and the Persian Gulf ought certainly to be kept an 
English lake, as it is at present. The recent Muscat incident 
showed that that is an obligation recognised by the authorities, 
Fortunately, if Russia seeks to obtain exclusive control of the 
railways to be built through Persia, we shall have in Germany a 
valuable ally in restraining her attempts. A purely Russian rail- 
way near the frontier of Beluchistan would be the most serious 
danger that could threaten India, a danger far more serious than 
the Russian occupation of Herat. Russia is, of course, already 
within striking distance of the latter place, and Mr. Colquhoun is 
right in urging that we should be prepared with a policy, and with 
the means of enforcing it, in the event of a further move by the 
Tsar towards the city which is called the key of Afghanistan. 
When the present Amir dies, a dangerous situation must come 
into being. It is very doubtful whether Herat is really of the 
great military importance which English opinion attaches to it. 
Sir Henry Durand described the theory that its integrity was 
necessary to the safety of India as too absurd to need refutation. 
But if Russia goes to Herat, Afghanistan will cease to be the inde- 
pendent buffer-state between Slav and Saxon on which the theory 
of Indian defence is based, and Russia would gain the further 
advantage of a fruitful province as granary and base of supplies 
for an army directed upon India. It is to the advantage of Great 
Britain to determine that Herat shall not be occupied by any foreign 
army, on one condition—that we have the means of asserting our 
determination by force. Whether or not we have that power can 
only be asserted by those who know the sentiments and 
resources of the Afghans, how far they will allow Great Britain 
to assist them in defending their independence, to build such 
strategic railways as are necessary, and to train their fighting men 
in the conditions of modern war. Mr. Colquhoun proposes a 
definite line of defence, and in quoting his words our only com- 
ment is that the feasibility of the scheme depends on the conditions 
we have enumerated. By forcing such a scheme on the Afghans 
against their own desires we should probably drive them into the 
arms of Russia. In Mr. Colquhoun’s opinion: 


The true defence of the British Indian Empire is to pre- 
serve Afghanistan and Beluchistan as real barriers, which can 
only be done by developing and extending communication to 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Seistan. There is no alternative. The 
policy of passive resistance should be at once abandoned in 
favour of an active scheme which would embrace the domina- 
tion of Kabul, Gharni, and Kandahar, the establishment of 
outposts in the Hindu Kush, and the power to advance still 
further towards Seistan and Herat should circumstances re- 
quire. 


We hope that Mr. Colquhoun’s book will be widely read, 
although we do not agree with all that he says. But at least he 
has done his best to forewarn the people, and through them the 
Government, against certain possible dangers, and we should be 
devoutly thankful to anyone who assists to awaken us from that 
apathy and unpreparedness which seem part of the English 
character and by which we have so often suffered. 
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ON THE OTHER HEATH 


“The Scot Abroad.” By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., LL.D. 
London: Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 


WE are glad that Messrs. Blackwood have published a new and 
cheap edition of this delightful book. It is a book of great quali- 
ties, of profound and unobtruded learning, of ripe and generous 
humour, a narrative that touches many nations, many heroic 
actions, many philosophies, that recalls moments of drama and 
figures of tragic pathos. In a word, it is the rich discursive talk 
of a Scots scholar, and there is scarce a page that does not con- 
ain some interest of fact or thought. It is the Scots scholar 
talking of the Scot himself, and the writing does not lack 
the fire of that Scots pride which many waters cannot quench. 
The first part of the book is devoted to the Ancient League 
between France and Scotland, and we are constantly given illumi- 
nating flashes upon the persons and events of that historic friend- 
ship between the enemies of England. This, for example, 
explains the harsh judgment of our insular historians upon Mary 
of Scots—“ we cannot enter into the spirit of that long, patient, 
noble supplice—we have not a word for it in our own language— 
which dignifies guilt. Once believing in what we call the guilt, 
we cast the unclean thing away, and will give it no place in our 
hearts.” The latter portion of the book is a memorial of those 
Scots who, as scholars, authors, soldiers, statesmen and artists, 
have distinguished themselves in other climes. It is a goodly 
list from Duns Scotus downwards, and great qualities are dis- 
closed, “from the seraphic wit of that eximious man” the 
Admirable Crichton, to the diplomatic pertinacity of Lord Stair. 
Of the latter an agreeable story is told. “It rests on his remark- 
able resemblance to the Regent Orleans, who, desiring to turn a 
scandalous insinuation or jest on it, asked the ambassador if his 
mother had ever been in Paris? The answer was, ‘ No, but my 
father was!’” The conclusion of the whole matter is that there 
is scarcely a nation in Europe which has not gained by the talents 
of the Scot, and that Empire is happy which is wide enough for 
his masterful and spreading energies. 


FOR BARONETS 


“ A History of the Baronetage.” By Francis W. Pixley. London : 
Duckworth. Ios. 6d. 


THE Baronetage is fresh in the minds of all of us as an aggrieved 
body, and it has not yet forgiven the recent Royal Warrant in 
virtue of which it now kow-tows, in point of precedence, to the 
sons of life peers. But the Baronetage has had another grievance 
—for the last three (or is it six?) centuries it has been without a 
written history. Mr. Pixley now comes to the rescue as sacer vates, 
and his volume stands therefore as the first chronicle of the 
Baronetage. 

There seem to have been baronets as early as 1312 and there- 
abouts, but their existence from an historical point of view was 
somewhat shadowy in those days—so shadowy, in fact, that they 
disappeared into thin air until the time of King James, who 
in 1611 gave them a fresh start. The very early history of the 
order, though interesting, calls for no comment, except in two 
particulars which we venture to think Mr. Pixley has overlooked. 
On p. 2 he refers to “the battle of Strivelin, which took place in 
1313 between Edward II., King of England, and Robert I., King 
of Scotland.” “Strivelin” is nothing more nor less than “ Stirling,” 
and the battle of Stirling is the name by which old historians 
sometimes designate the battle of Bannockburn, the date of which, 
by the way, was not 1313, but a year later. It is very possible 
that Mr. Pixley knows all about this ; but it is also very possible 
that the majority of his readers would never connect the two, as 
the text now stands. Again, on pp. 8 and 9 the author discusses 
at some length, and not very lucidly, the patent of Sir Ralph Fane, 
He refers to it as going on “to fulfil its avowed purpose of making 
a grant to Ralph Fane and his heirs.” The document itself does 
not do this. It is simply a gift to “prefato Radulpho Fane 
Militi,” and there is no further limitation. Mr. Pixley is puzzled 
as to what rank (life or hereditary) is conferred by “such language,” 
and adds : “ It may surely be one or the other.” He is writing of 
a date at any rate subsequent to 1611 (the exact date is not given 
in the document nor by Mr. Pixley). Since 1611 anyhow, and 
probably at any time, there has never been the faintest doubt as 
to what estate or rank these words confer. The actual wording of 
the document confers a life estate and nothing more ; the wording 
of the document as wrongly quoted by Mr. Pixley (i.e. with the 
addition “and his heirs”) confers an estate of inheritance in fee 
simple. Perhaps Mr. Pixley is only quoting the “avowed pur- 
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pose”—in which case his English is far more obscure than 
difficulty in the grant itself. ay 

It will be news to most people that there are five Classes of 
baronets. The first and oldest are the baronets of England, why 
were created between 1611 and 1707, the date of the Union 
Scotland. The second are the Baronets of Ireland, who 
from between 1618 and 1801, the year of the Irish Union, They 
come the Baronets of Scotland, who were created between 162 
and 1707. Finally come the “composite” Baronets—thay ; 
those of Great Britain (between 1707 and 1801) and the Renae 
of the United Kingdom, to which last class belong all 
created since 1801. As Mr. Pixley has pointed out, this logical 
course has not been pursued with regard to peerages, for an [righ 
peerage may be created now. 

There are many curious items in the book. The patens 
creating baronets were all in Latin until 1732, but since that day 
they have been in English. The premier baronet of England ay 
of the Baronetage at the present day is Sir Hickman Bacon, a 
descendant of Sir Nicholas Bacon. The eldest sons of baroney 
used to have the courtesy title of knights, until George IV. puta, 
end to the privilege. The patent of the Baronets of Scotland ang 
Nova Scotia is a terrible affair, and a precedent of it fills thi 
pages of Mr. Pixley’s book with the usual very bad Latin of the 
day. One baronet’s patent the authorities forgot to seal ; but his 
son rushed up with a petition and the omission was rectified, | 
is only fair to add that Mr. Pixley has done a real service to th 
Baronetage by clearing away many misconceptions about th 
degree ; one of these is the idea that James I. created may 
baronets simply in return for money gifts. This of course is ng 
SO, as no person could attain to the dignity whose grandfather by 
the father’s side was not entitled to bear arms, and in any event 
the first creations were made, in point of fact, from persons of 
ancient lineage. The book concludes with a reproduction o 
letters to newspapers referring to the precedence given to th 
sons of life peers in 1898. 


THE SCHOOLMARM RAMPANT 


“ Unleavened Bread.” 
son. 6s. 


By Robert Grant. London: Hutchio 


“ UNLEAVENED Bread” deserves five times the appreciation and 
success commonly accorded to new novels. Its author leaves one 
in no doubt that his knowledge of human nature is unusually com- 
prehensive and profound ; his story, what there is of it, is simply 
and naturally unfolded, and it contains one “ portrait of a lady,’ 9 
pitiless, yet just, in its sincere veracity that it deserves to rank 
among the best things of its kind. Selma White is in her wayas 
true—we do not say within leagues as brilliant—a creation as Miss 
Becky Sharp of Miss Pinkerton’s academy and later of Cunm 
Street, Mayfair. Selma was a “schoolmarm” ; as a study in th 
limitations of her class, we might almost say she is /he school 
marm, but that her peculiar unlovelinesses, though superficially 
American, distinguish a class of young women not confined, 
unhappily, to either side of the Atlantic. Selma aspired to “th 
development of her soul along individual lines,” to be the embod- 
ment of woman, and that American woman—ie. “ something 
finer, cleverer, stronger, and purer than any other daughter d 
Eve” ; yet her method of progression was common to the humbles 
of Eve’s daughters. We meet her first in the buggy of Mr. Lews 
J. Babcock, a decent and thriving young fellow in “the vamish 
business.” This was in Wilton, where Miss White had bee 
teaching, and then she became Mrs. Babcock, and served ané 
smiled, but also thought, in the little house in Benham whid 
marked, for her, emancipation. And, while Babcock remained 
where he was, his little wife, so pale and fragile, so inter 
esting and yet hard of aspect, became a figure in her little 
world. Even so, “restless Cromwell,” as Mr. Marvell might 
have reminded her, had to make his own way through the 
side of his friends before he attained his eminence among thet 
common foes. Selma went in for “Italian and Grecian art” 

«“ the Governments of Civilisation” at “the new topic classes” It 
was characteristic of her that she did not nurse her baby wheat 
came, and “ her own conclusion on the subject was that a lack 
milk was an indication of feminine evolution from the status of the 
brute creation, a sign of spiritual as opposed to animal quality: 
Presently she fell in love, of course unconsciously, with om 
Littleton, a young architect and a man of some taste and culture, 
and Littleton with her. Littleton was building the local ch 
and Selma would discuss it with him. “The responsibility 
critic was an absorbing sensation to her, but the stark glibness 
tongue which stood her in good stead before the classes of the 
Institute failed her in his presence—the presence of real know 
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iedge. She wished to praise, but to praise discriminatingly, with 
the cant of zsthetic appreciation, so that he should believe that 

knew.” Happily, or unbappily, the earnest face of the im- 

tor concealed her imposture, and Littleton was undone. The 
sands ran out with Selma’s first mariiage. First, the child was 

jected, and died while its mother was flirting—ah ! so 
solemnly and piously—with the architect ; a lady journalist was 
enough to enlighten Selma on the needlessness of having 
giher children ; and, finally, the wretched husband was driven 
in the madness of a drunken reaction from the neglect and 
emptiness of his home into an act of what is known technically 
jsunfaithfulness. Babcock was found out and his wife promptly 
yisited the office of James O. Lyons, and she took steps with 
that cherubic, fat, clean-shaved solicitor to secure her freedom. 
The local clergyman intervened, but it was no good. “ He 
rly refrained from expressing the doubt lurking in his 
pind, whether Selma had ever loved her husband.” There was 
a decree nisi, and the schoolmarm was free to open Vol. II. of her 
“Development.” 

Its name, of course, was Littleton, the architect described 
above, and the best man Selma encountered. They married, of 
course, but this union was an even more miserable affair than the 
other. Like some other people who like to be called Democrats, 
the schoolmarm was an innate snob whom the sight of two well- 
dressed, well bred girls at a street crossing turned sick with envy. 
Finally she made the acquaintance of a rich banker's wife, her neigh- 
pour, described, by the way, on pp. 117-19, witha skill which alone 
would make Mr. Robert Grant important in our eyes, and the sight 
of the banker’s lady’s “home” and easy circumstances made hay 
of Mr. Littleton’s domesticity. Selma wanted ‘‘oof” (to put it 
vulgarly enough to have given her cancer), and ruined her husband 
in the search for it. He died of money worries and over-work, and 
all his wife could do was to rebel against ‘modern science,” 
which “savoured to her of narrow medical tyranny and distrust of 
aspiring individuality.” She was comforted by the thought that she 
was “free once more to lead her own life and to obtain due recog- 
nition for her life’s ideas and principles,” and justice compelled her 
to recognise that the development of her own life was more 
intrinsically valuable to the world than his, and that of the two 
it was best that he should be “taken.” The “ value” of her career, 
she determined, should be political, and presently Mr. Lyons, the 
solicitor who had procured her divorce, hove in sight, a candidate 
for Congressional honours. Of his style of oratory we are per- 
nittedto have an example ; it is uncommonly good fun, none the 
dss for Mr. Grant’s most scrupulous restraint. Mr. Lyons proposed 
toSelma and was accepted ; for this angel bore in mind that if she 
loved him less ardently than Wilbur she yet loved him “ more 
worthily, for he seemed to her to fulfil her maturer ideal of strong 
and effective manhood.” So the time of the election approached, 
and at the crucial moment Selma from austerest motives induced 
ber husband to break a promise to a friend and leave him in 
the lurch in a manner which in this old-fashioned island causes 
the offender to be cut, black-balled at clubs, and otherwise made to 
fel that there is such a thing as a breach of honour. “TI will 
veto this Bill,” he said grandiloquently. “The claims of private 
honour must give way to the general welfare and the demands of 
Wwilisation. You have convinced me, Selma—my wife. My 
point of view was old-fashioned—superior ethics permit no other 
solution of the problem.” Mr. Lyons was elected, and his angelic 
lady is left gazing straight before her, with her far-away seraphic 
ook, as though she were penetrating the future, even into Paradise. 


GOOD AND BAD 


“The Strong Arm.” By Robert Barr. London: Methuen. 6s. 


MR. BARR’s latest venture is marked by two distinctive features. 
first is its composite nature; it consists of a longish short 
ory and ten shortish short stories. The second prominent feature 
the playground of Mr. Barr’s heroes—namely, the country lying 
from the right bank of the Rhine. With few exceptions this is 
thearena of all the stories, and we are inclined to think that the 
wity of scene if completely preserved throughout might kave 
Mcreased the compactness of the book. 
Of the stories themselves we may say without hesitation that 
“ey are the best work Mr. Barr has done, the shortish stories par- 
tcularly being of a high order. The author’s best gift is the art 
“surprise ” jn the marshalling of his incidents. In Mr. Barr's 
on the unexpected is continually happening. Indeed, we have 
mown it to happen outside fiction. There is, however, this essen- 
tal difference, that Mr. Barr’s unexpected events always fall out 
right way, and dovetail as a whole into a charming narrative. 
uther, the author has caught the spirit of medieval dialogue of 
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which Scott was so consummate a master, and has thrown in a 
little of that delicate style of repartee that in modern times is most 
associated with Anthony Hope. We are reminded more than 
once throughout the book of “Anne of Geierstein” and of “ Phroso” ; 
but it would be a mistake to infer imitation. Mr. Barr’s book is 
all his own, There have been no better short stories for a long 
time than “The Count’s Apology,” “The Hour-glass,” and 
“ Gentlemen, the King !” 

The longish story, which gives its title to the volume, is 
based upon the working of the terrible secret societies known 
to past history as the Vehmic tribunals of Westphalia. The 
extraordinary jurisdiction of this freemasonic union has occupied 
the time of many antiquaries and of Sir Francis Palgrave in 
particular. Apart from Scott’s novel already named, however, the 
Vehmic tribunals do not seem to have been used as a basis for 
fiction to anything like the extent one would have expected. In 
spite of the stirring and blood-curdling features that the tribunals 
undoubtedly possessed, Mr. Barr has not let the excitement of 
his incident degenerate into anything like transpontine melo- 
drama, which without careful handling it might very easily have 
done. In some particulars we cannot, however, reconcile Mr. 
Barr with the findings of historians. Mr. Barr convenes his 
tribunal in the underground recesses of an obscure house, and 
surrounds it with all the paraphernalia of dark winding passages. 
Sir Francis Palgrave says otherwise :—‘‘ The seat of judgment, 
the king’s seat, or ‘ Kénigsstuhl,’ was always established on the 
greensward.” And again :—“ The Court was held with known 
and notorious publicity beneath the ‘eye of light’; and the 
sentences, though speedy and severe, were founded upon a regular 
system of established jurisprudence.” With the latter sentence, 
however, Mr. Barr is in strict accoid. But we do not follow him 
in point of the number of his judges. He speaks of the “seven 
sinister doomsmen.” In the ordinary tribunals of the Holy Vehme 
there were sixteen judges—the “Graff” (or President), the 
“Frohner” or convener, and fourteen “Free Echevins.” But 
possibly Mr. Barr has sheltered himself under that “very ex- 
cusable poetical license” with which Sir Francis Palgrave glossed 
over the eccentricities of Sir Walter Scott when dealing with the 
same thenie. 

More wholesome, well-written, pointed fiction than is contained 
in this volume it would be very difficult to find in present-day 
literature, and we heartily commend “ The Strong Arm” to all 
who are in search of a new book of really first-class fiction. 


“The Robber Troops of Circumstances.” 
London: Henry J. Drane. 3s. 62. 


By Lillie C. Hosie. 


There are many things in this novel that will puzzle the 
reader. The first is the title. What it means we do not know, 
and a careful perusal of the book has not helped us. It is, more- 
over, not clear why the author ever took the trouble to compile 
these pages. From the quotation set forth on the title-page—“ In 
silence smooth-faced Mammon reaps men like ripened grain ”—it 
would appear that Miss Hosie has a grievance against the money- 
maker and his methods. This is, perhaps, borne out to some 
extent by the “story.” Yet we feel some hesitation about it. The 
book opens with the floating of a company for the manufacture of 
some new explosive. The scene is in Glasgow and the neighbour- 
ing country. A Russian (with a Russian name) is in charge. 
Then two brothers, Jack and Jim, come on the scene. Jack is an 
invalid with a lady tutor. Jim has a post in the works, and is 
damaged in the eyes by an explosion. Matters peter on indefinitely 
for along time. There are some law actions, and Jim finally gets 
compensation from the company, and invents a marvellous patent 
whereby he wins great glory and renown on the last page but one. 
That is all. A more dreary, uninteresting, pointless narrative we 
have never come across. 

At one point we thought something was going to happen. An 
Austrian, Boloski, arrives on p. 58 to take up some position at 
the works, and we hoped for a diversion. But we were dis- 
appointed. Boloski is discharged on p. £9 at five minutes’ notice. 
On p. 60 he weeps, and on p. 65 he commits suicide. There is 
another suic'de on p. 216, a quotation from Emerson on p 11, and 
one from Ruskin somewhere else. Somebody is angry on p. 160 ; 
on p. 178 an Indian makes a statement that could not be refuted ; 
on p. 186 we have the following : “A company is not a respon- 
sible individual ; it is something existing which is occasionally 
singular or plural, but always neither when called upon to recog- 
nise and speedily acknowledge its liability.” The book has no 
plot ; but that deficiency is redeemed by the presence of sundry 
religious dicfa occurring here ard there. The print and paper 


are good—which proves that there is a silver lining to every 
cloud. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


OvR little twopenny brother, the Londoner, breathed his last 
on the morning of Saturday, August 18, thereby, no aoubt, 
plunging many thrifty persons into mourning, inasmuch as he gave 
for tuppence what everybody else considered to be worth sixpence. 
He was a lusty and promising lad, he got all sorts of clever 
people to write for him, and his “space for advertisements was 
limited.” 

But, O, the heavy change! Now he is gone! 

Now he is gone and never must return ! 


We regret it deeply. All the same we cannot help it. 


We learn with much regret of the illness of Mr. William 
Watson, who is suffering from an attack of peritonitis. Dr. 
Goldwin Smith also is temporarily laid aside. It seems that while 
ascending the steps of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club at the 
Island, Toronto, Dr. Smith slipped and fell, fracturing his left 
wrist. He has suffered somewhat severely from the shock, but was 
“ resting easily” according to latest advices. 


In the current issue of 7yuth we find a set of suggestions as 
to the names of the books that certain prominent people have 
taken with them for their holidays. Some of them work out rather 
prettily : 

LorpD SALISBURY : “ Retirement.”—William Cowper. 

LoRD ROSEZERY: “ Quite Alone.”—George Augustus Sala. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : “Under which Lord?” (Sa/is- 
bury or Rosebery).—Mrs. Lynn Linton; “Now or Never.”— 
Richard Baxter. 

LoRD LANSDOWNE : “The Secret Despatch.”—James Grant. 

LorD LONDONDERRY: “ Little Messengers.”—George Mog- 
ridge (Peter Parley). 

Mr. WALTER Lonc: “A Dog and his Shadow.”—Robert 
Francillon. 

Str ELLiIs ASHMEAD BARTLETT: 
Modestie.”—Robert Greene. 

Mr. CECIL RHODES: “ The Story of a Mine.”—Bret Harte. 

THE DISAPPOINTED MOTHERS WITH MARRIAGEABLE 
DAUGHTERS: “Treatise on the Husbandry of the Ancients.”— 
Adam Dickson. 

THE RAILWAY 
Charles Dickens. 


“The Myrroure of 


DIRECTORS: “Somebody’s Luggage.” — 


For our own part we should like to add the following : 


Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN: “The Life of Oliver Goldsmith.”— 
Washington Irving. 

SIR WILLIAM HARcouRT: .“ Anything for a Quiet Life.”— 
Thomas Middleton. 

SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Henry James. 

THE SHAH: “ The Shops of London.”—Henry Mayhew. 

DEAN GREGORY : “The Dead Alive.”—J. O’Keefe. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE: “ Joseph’s Coat.”—D. Christie 
Murray. 

Dr. CLARK: **Golden Deeds of the War.”—A. T. Story. 

SUNDRY YOUNG DUKES: “When a Man’s Single.’’—J. M. 
Barrie. 

Mr. HALL CAINE: 


“ Terminations.” — 


* The Christian.”—Hall Caine. 


For several weeks past Mr. Claudius Clear, of the British 
Weekly, has been addressing columns of reproof and admonish- 
ment to Mr. Clement Shorter, of the Sphere. The row seems to 
hinge upon some small matter about Browning. Last week Mr. 
Shorter assured us that he “did not care two straws about the 
facts.” This week Mr. Clear assures us that he (Mr. Clear) knows 
as much, and probably more about Browning than does Mr. 
Shorter. Into the merits of the question we have no desire to 
enter. It may be noted, in passing, however, that Mr. Clear dates 
his severest remarks from “The Old Manse ”—presumably the Old 
Manse, Lumsden, N.B. And the Old Manse, Lumsden, N.B., is one 
of the residences of Dr. Robertson Nicoll. And Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Shorter are ancient and close friends—both Friars 
of the Whitefriars Club, both admirers of Miss Corelli and Cowper 
and the Brontés and so forth, and both, no doubt, friends of Mr. 
Clear’s. Which is funny. 


It seems that Poe’s “ Raven,” like gunpowder and spectacles, 
was invented in China “thousands of years ago.” At any rate a 
Chinese poem, written cvca 100 B.C., bears a more or less striking 
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resemblance to the “never more” effusion. We append a trang, 
tion of the Chinese article : 


One day, when the sun was declining, a fu-niao flew inty 
my room, and, perching in the corner where I was wont to sit, 
appeared to be quite at home, 

This strange, uncanny thing coming to associate with me, 
I wondered what might be the reason. 

Opening a book to seek a solution of the mystery, gy 
oracle responded : “ When a wild bird enters a dwelling, i 
portends the human occupant must go forth.” 

I ventured then to interrogate the bird itself : 

“If I am to go forth, pray tell me whither. If to bette 
fortune, announce it to me ; if to deeper calamity, make know, 
the worst and shorten my suspense.” 

The bird raised its head and flapped its wings ; its mou) 
could not articulate a word, but it heaved a sigh, and I yep. 
tured to interpret its meaning : 

“All things,” it seemed to say, “ are revolving in a whirlpog 
of change. They go and return, but their transformations 
words can express. Good often springs from ill, and evil lurks 
in the midst of good. Joy and sorrow meet at the same gate: 
woe and weal together dwell.” 


The author was one Kia Yi, and the translator is Dr. Martin, 
well known American resident at Pekin. 


The Secretary of the American Publishers’ Association has 
been issuing a “declaration.” His first paragraph runs thus; 


The American Publishers’ Association is said by mor 
than one daily paper to have been organised for the purpos 
of curtailing authors’ royalties. It seems necessary, mofwith. 
standing the obvious fallacy of such a report to the initiate, 
to deny it officially. 


The italics are ours. Not even a publisher could have the heart to 
curtail 124 per cent. 


A correspondent asks for information as to the “canons and 
standards” of reviewers. His query is prompted, he tells us, by 
the following extract from a recent book-notice : 





——’s new story, “——,” would alone suffice to 
establish —— reputation among the very best of our novelists, 
whose works English readers would not willingly let di, 
This story of “ ” is simply charming. It is true to life, 
genuinely humorous, and powerfully pathetic. 
worthy to march side by side with our dear old “Col 
Colonel,” Thomas Newcome. Than this no higher praise ca 
be bestowed. 


“ You shall have half a hundred guesses,” adds our correspondent, 
“and I challenge you to supply the missing words.” The puak 
is really a pretty one, and for a week, at any rate, we will leave 
it with our readers, 





— —*s 


In the Pall Mall Magazine for September Mr. W. E. Henley 
“buts” us a characteristic “ but” anent the “ Dictionary of Nationd 
Biography ” : 

As I write, the air is full of shoutings and rejoicings ove 
the completion of that notable enterprise, “ The Dictionaryd 
National Biography.” Not for a moment would I seem 
minimise the effect of so remarkable and honourable # 
achievement. But England is the most sporting country 
the world, and in all this interminable sequence of volumé 
there is never—or scarce ever—a hint that England ev 
cared for anything but politics, wars, religion, and such até 
as letters, acting, painting, and music. All Grub Streets 
here ; but for such heroes as Belcher and Spring, as Robit 
son and Flatman and Fordham, as Fuller Pilch and 
Mynn and Abraham Cann—for these, I say, you must §? 
elsewhere. Why “National” then? And who will wif 
away this truly national reproach? 


R. L. S. probably would not only have said “ Yea, verily !” to ths 
outburst, but would have gone further and demanded to know why 
a certain choice string of pirates, highwaymen, cutpurses, 
murderers had been omitted. 


A mammoth piece of publishing is about to be undertaken by 
Messrs. Constable & Co., in the shape of “The Victorian Histo” 
cf the Counties of England,” which will run to 160 volumes 
cost £252. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and the “ Dictional] 
of National Biography” must clearly bow their crested heads ™ 
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nce of a work like this. Messrs. Constable, however, are 
got expecting the British public to buy the whole set numerously, 
and single histories will, therefore, be obtainable. The first volume 


will be Hants. 


The following parody reaches us from the wilds of Tooting. 
pis unsigned, and we print it for what it is worth : 


“ He gave the world book after book, 
And stood up undismayed. 
The critics chose to call his Muse 
The merest kind of jade ; 
He did not care: he said they were 
The Devil’s Own Brigade. 


And all the time he trod the flags 
As to the sound of flutes ; 

He had his hat upon his head, 
He wore entrancing suits ; 

And we knew his work was selling well 
By his patent leather boots.” 


The model, of course, is ‘ The Bailad of Reading Gaol.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


“Writ IN BARRACKS,” by Edgar Wallace. 
humour and much pathos inthem. Some of the pieces are as good as 
anything of Mr. Kipling’s. (Methuen. Pp. 122. 35. 6d.) 

“In the Waiting-time of War,” by Audrey N. ALildmay, M.A. 


Soldier rhymes, with much 


‘© A day of ‘national humiliation ’? 
I sauntered by the Jake and asked the ducks 
In old St. James’s Park— 
*O many-coloured mallard, fiat lux ! 
We’re somewhat in the dark. 
Would your Serenity discuss the situation?” 


“0 many-coloured mallard, fiat lux!” would take a deal of beating. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 40. 2s. 6d.) 

“Critical Studies,” by Owsda. Appreciations of various writers, 
politicians, &c. Ouida may not be a great critic but she is undoubtedly 
afeatless one, and her views have interest. (Unwin. Pp. 314. 7s. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“The Courtesy Dame,” by 2. AMfurray Gilchrist. This is a fine 
novel, Mr. Gilchrist has put his best into it, and his best is good. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 252. 6s.) 

“Neighbours,” by /Ju/ia AM. Crottie. A book of Irish stories— 
“annals of a dull town” the author calls them. The town may have 
been dull, but the stories make interesting and at times moving reading. 
(Unwin, Pp. 308. 6s.) 

“The World’s Slow Stain,” by Harold Vallings. 
well told, (ITurst & Blackett. Pp. 324. 6s.) 

“Monica Grey,” by Lady Hely-Hutchinson. Monica Grey was a 
married woman, domiciled affably with her husband. Another man fell 
in love with her, and she fell in love with the other man. They avowed 
theit passion for each other, and died natural deaths without breaking any 
commandments. Lady Hely-Hutchinson appears of opinion that they 
were, therefore, saints, and she writes about them in a deeply religious 
‘one. In a court of honour the man would be judged a knave for speak- 
igand the woman a fool for listening. The book is not ill written, 
however, and it will please the class of readers who like this class of 
thing, (Murray. Pp. 176. 2s. 6d.) 

“The Whistling Maid,” by Ernest Rhys. ‘A romance,” and a 
Melty one. This is the manner:—‘‘‘ Health!’ he cried. ‘ Drink 
hail ! to every soul on this old wall of Rhos. Men, you have heard 
Rhosser and Rhds are to part at Ladyday. Part they will not. The 
ow hath brought this luck to Rhés, that here, at my side, sits my little 
taid, Luned, and here the son, Jestyn, that is to wed the maid. And all 
thesheep that ran for Rhosser before shall run again. And Rhis shall 

open house, for rascal and cleric, beggar and squire alike, as it ever 
rota time and in the old time before me.’” (Hutchinson, Pp. 

» 5.) 

“Under Fate’s Wheel,” by Lawrence Lynch. ‘* A story of mystery, 
love, and the bicycle.” It ends in the old sweet way. ‘*‘ Poor Inez!’ 
hurmurs the happy wife. ‘ Heaven pity and forgive all such !’” (Ward, 

nage e336 $5) 

_ Monica,” by Z. Everett-Green, On the last page we get the follow- 
ei ‘Ah, Randolph !’ she said softly, ‘I knew you would under- 
and. Oh, my husband, my husband!’ He held her in his arms, and 
the looked up at him with a sweet, tender smile.’’ (Ward, Lock. Pp. 
380. 35, 6d.) 

“Tales of the Pampas,” by William Bulfin (Over-seas Library). 
‘i ot stories with a South American background. Will be read at a 
ling. (Unwin, Pp. 248. 35. 6d.) 


An exciting tale 


»” 
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History, Science, &c. 


‘* A History of Norway from the Earliest Times,” by 4. 4. Boyesen 
(Story of the Nations Series). A translation of Boyesen’s well-known 
work, with a new chapter on the recent history of Norway by C. F. Keary. 
There are sundry illustrations, together with maps. (Unwin. Pp. 572. 5s.) 

** Text-Book of Zoology,” by Dr. Otto Schmei/. Translated from the 
German by Rudolph Rosenstock, M.A., and edited by J. 7. Cunningham. 
Part II. of Dr. Schmeil’s work treats of birds, reptiles, amphibians, and 
fishes. Admirably illustrated. (Black. Pp. 306. 35. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* Guide to the Unprotected in Matters of Property and Income,” by 4 
Banker's Daughter. A useful compendium as to wills, shares, loans, 
mortgages, transactions with bankers, &c. ‘* Many widows, single ladies, 
and most young people, on first possessing money, are in want of advice 
how to transact commonplace business matters.” Thus the author. She 
is quite right, and this book will certainly help, (Macmillan. Pp. 174. 
35. 6d.) 

** Norfolk,” by William A. Dutt, with special articles on the Bird Life, 
Botany, Entomology, Geology, Fishing, Shooting, &c., of the county by 
the Rev. R. C. Nightingale, N. D. Geldart, Claude Morley, and others. 
The latest addition to Messrs. Dent’s ‘*County Guides.” Pleasantly 
written and comprehensive. There are several excellent illustrations by 
J. A. Symington, also seven maps. (Dent. Pp. 348. 45. 6d.) 


New Editions 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co, have just issued a second edition of their 
** Guide to Oban, Fort William, and the Western Islands,” and a third 
edition of their ‘* Guide to Lynton, Lynmouth, and North-East Devon.” 
The volumes are well up to date, and admirably illustrated. (Price 15. 
cach.) 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co, send us a new edition of 
‘* Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary,” by Dr. Yorke- 
Davies. The book has been thoroughly revised, and it contains much 
excellent advice both for the sick and the wel]. (Price 2s. 6d.) 


A HOLIDAY IN GERMANY 


THE little town of L——, close by the Heavenly Valley, boasted 
the distinction of a princely house, the present generation of which 
consisted of the Prince (a widower), his son, and a number of young 
princesses, one of whom was confirmed during my stay with 
Marianna and Hans. Confirmation is an event of great import- 
ance in the life of a young German, signifying as it does the social 
coming of age. Girls are “ out” directly after their confirmation ; 
they put up their hair and assume long dresses then for the first 
time, and afterwards they are entitled to the formal address of 
Sie (you), instead of, as hitherto, the childish Dw (thou). The 
confirmation of one of the princesses was naturally made the 
occasion for a gala-day in the town. The ceremony was fixed for 
10 A.M., which seemed to me unnecessarily early, especially as 
we lived some distance from the town, and Marianna said we must 
make “ grandes toilettes” and start very early, so as to get a good 
place. The day before we had a great discussion as to whether 
the occasion was of sufficient importance to necessitate Hans 
donning a dress suit (/vack), this being the ceremonial attire 
which is always worn in Germany at funerals, weddings, 
and all social functions of a ceremonial nature, irrespective 
of the hour of day. Marianna was inclined for the Frack, but 
Hans declared that a black tail-coat would do well enough, 
as he did not belong to the Court society. Marianna, who 
as a Hochgeborene was very particular on such points, re- 
paired in her perplexity to the telephone in the bathroom, and 
rang up Baron J——, the “ Hof-Marschall,” to ask his advice. 
An amusing dialogue ensued, Marianna shouting her question 
again and again into the tube, and Baron J——, who was very 
deaf, calling back totally irrelevant answers. In the end Hans 
did not go at all ; for which I was very thankful, as he walked so 
appallingly fast, and the early rising and long walk were quite 
tiring enough. The church was packed when we arrived, and, in 
spite of our having started so early, we had to push our way 
through a huge crowd outside the porch; but worse was to 
come. : 

The service interested me very much, especially the pathetic, 
slim figure of the motherless little Princess in her white gown, 
making her profession of faith before the five black-robed Lutheran 
priests, who cross-questioned her exhaustively. Afterwards, when 
we were standing outside greeting acquaintances, I noticed an 
ever-increasing crowd—mostly children—gathering about us, 
staring with wondering eyes and open mouths—expressions of the 
utmost astonishment passing among them. I was accustomed to 
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being stared at in L——, but this passed any previous experience, 
and when we started to walk down the hill the entire gathering 
followed us. “Iv’s your dress,” Marianna remarked calmly, in 
answer to my dismayed questioning. “Of course, they’ve never 
seen anything like it before.” ‘Why on earth did you tell me 
to make a /oilette then?” I demanded wrathfully, thankful to 
escape for a few minutes into the flower-shop, where she had to 
fetch the bouquet intended for presentation to the Princess. 

There we met Count K—-, who presented us with flowers, and 
suggested ices, offering to escort me to the confectioner’s, while 
Marianna performed her errand at the Castle. He was an amusing 
old Viennese buck, one of the Prince’s Kammerherrn, and also 
the chief forester. He was about twice my age and considerably 
shorter, and we must have made rather a quaint couple, he in a 
dress-suit and stiff shirtfront—a black leather patch over one eye 
—and I more conspicuous than ever by reason of my bouquet of 
roses. 

“They take us for a Brautpaar,” he remarked complacently, 
seeing the crowd of children behind us. 

“Oh, they’ve been following me from the church; do send 
them away, Herr Graf, please,” I implored. 

“ Go away, ycu little devils,” he called gaily over his shoulder ; 
but the little devils came cheerfully on as far as the confectioner’s, 
and even waited outside for some time in the hope that we would 
soon return for them to stare at. Here Marianna joined us with 
Baron J——, to whom I recounted the morning’s adventures. 

“Tt’s your hat,” he said, indicating my chiffon toque ; “that’s 
something absolutely original here!” I was thankful I had not 
put on my Paris rose-hat, which would undoubtedly have brought 
the entire population out. It may give some idea of the simplicity 
of these people when I say that one of the great desires of Mari- 
anna’s pretty housemaid, Matilde, was to see a nigger ! 

On another occasion we went, very plainly dressed this time, 
into L—— to attend the Jahrmarht, a large fair which takes place 
once a quarter. The market square and the whole length of the 
main street were lined on either side with stalls, at which one 
could buy every variety of goods, from boots to buttons, from pipes 
to live tortoises, the latter at 6d. per head. The refreshment 
stalls displayed the most fearsome foods I have ever seen—rolls 
split in half with a herring or half an eel tucked in the aperture 
(possibly the peasant idea of a sandwich); seedy-looking fruit, 
heaped up round glass jars containing live goldfish ; highly- 
coloured cakes shaped into all manner of figures, on which painted 
paper faces were stuck; fearful and wonderful red and yellow 
sweetstuffs which made one shudder to look at. A roaring trade 
was done in all these unpleasant-looking comestibles. As we 
passed along, the owners of the stalls—peasant men and women 
with faces most curiously seamed and lined—called to us to buy, 
announcing the superlative qualities of their goods in shrill tones, 
and addressing us affectionately as “J/iebe Dame!” “ schine 
Dame!” (Dear lady, beautiful lady). Marianna was much in- 
censed because I examined things I did not mean to buy ; and to 
ask the price of a thing without purchasing it she declared 
to be the height of meanness. We stopped at a stall where 
a man was selling embroidered monograms and initials for 
marking linen. I bought three dozen of my initials, in large 
old English characters, beautifully embroidered in red silk, for 
the sum of 30 Pfennig, ze. about 3}¢. As usual, a crowd of 
barefooted children were standing round the stall, the little 
boys with their heads almost clean shaven, the little girls’ 
flaxen locks braided into stiff pigtails. “I felt something bite me 
already !” remarked Marianna plaintively, “but then one must 
expect that at the Jahrmarkt.”” Crockery was being sold in the 
market square, almost the whole of which was spread with pots 
and jugs and vessels of every kind. The prices seemed to me 
absurdly cheap ; charming, dainty little mugs going for a penny 
each, and really beautiful pieces in blue and white ware for 4d. 
and 6d. I bought a pot of that thick grey stoneware, roughly 
covered with a blurred bright-blue design, which at Liberty’s they 
call, I think, Flemish. It would have been 1s. 6d. to 2s. in 
Regent Street—the old Saxon peasant woman asked but 
30 Pfennig; and even then Marianna scolded me for buying a 
“pickle pot” when she had dozens in her store-room which I 
could have had for nothing. She was supremely scornful when I 
told her we put ferns in them in England and placed them in our 
drawing-rooms. Dealers who sell these goods in London ought to 
be making a fortune ! 

We must have looked rather ludicrous as we walked home 
through the park that day. I carried the stone “pickle pot,” in 
which were placed a number of small articles, a packet of coloured 
postcards, and two immense soldiers (for baby) composed of 
baked dough, with pink paper faces. Also a long Tyrolean 
pipe which measured about two feet. Under my arm was a 
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bundle of dusters intended for the use of a certain 
domestic, which cost about 4¢. a dozen, and could not hay 
been bought at home for under 2d. each. In the othe 
hand I had a diminutive firtree in a pot; all these anticg 
were of course entirely guiltless of paper wrappers. Marian, 
was similarly loaded, only more so, and carried in addition 
a present for baby in the shape of a large “fly-wheel* » 
purple and yellow feathers, which gyrated madly in the wind, yy, 
were in great spirits and hurried through the park with much fy 
and laughter about our burdens. “ Your face is glittering, datling® 
said Marianna in English ; this was her polite way of referring ty 
the effects of the sun’s rays on the skin. I was trying to explaiy 
to her why I laughed, when who should come sedately advangj 
round the corner but H—— the Twenty-first, Prince of L_ 
“ Herr Je! here’s the Prince,” whispered Marianna. “ Nowstay 
still, and make a deep Compliment.” She tucked her fly-whed 
under her arm, and sank almost to the earth. I grasped th 
pickle pot, the dusters, and the fir-tree with renewed firmness, anj 
curtseyed as low as the impedimenta would allow, smiling broadly 
at H—— the Twenty-first the while. 

And H—— the Twenty-first looked at the fly-wheel, and th 
pickle pot, and the pink faces of the dough soldiers, and the 
at the beaming faces of Marianna and me—and smiled b 
back as he raised his hat! MAUD CHUuRTON, 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


YOUNG ENGLAND ON AN INDIAN COFFEE 
PLANTATION 


Koppa, Mysore Province 
MY DEAR MOTHER,—Things are now rather slack here, and wil 
be for some time. All the coolies except one or two have goneto 
their homes till then, so not much work goes on. We sit ani 
watch things grow, or, rather, walk about and look at them. We 
are going on a shooting expedition with a tent and things on the 
Plains, and should get heaps of black buck. Up to the presen 
my shooting has not been a success. I have either found nothing 
or had no chance of a good shot. Let me tell you what our hous 
is like. It is half-way up the side of a hill, with four rooms, a 
office, a verandah, a store-room, a pantry, and two bath-rooms, It 
is not furnished with bamboo but ordinary crocks ; there are al» 
pictures, a piano, and fireplaces in all the rooms for the monsoon 
The plains are very ugly ; fairly high—about 2,000 feet—which is 
their only advantage; miles and miles of an almost flat, stony, 
grassless glare, with little bushes all over them, and a few thorn trees, 
There are lots of villages by the side of dirty tanks, with cocoanutani 
areca-nut groves and paddy fields. You cannot see the villagestil 
you are quite close, as they are the same colour as the ground. We 
only passed one that was any size, with quite a big ruined fortona 
hill. It was called Chitraldroog—droog means a hill top—and hada 
peak like Creech Barrow. We had to have green goggles for the 
glare. One day when I was jolting in a bandy looking for blak 
buck I saw a bird like an ostrich walking along. It wasa 
bustard. I wanted to get out to shoot it ; but the Shikair woulda 
let me, as it would have flown away at once, he said, if it saw me 
He made the driver turn straight at it; he lay along the pole, and! 
fired over him and the bulls, As the bandy was gently swinging 
from side to side, for, though we stopped, the bulls were puffing 
and blowing, I only broke its leg, and it got up like a huge ballow 
with two others we had not seen, and they were soon out of sight 
I was much annoyed, as they are very rare and are worth ort 
£5; the small feathers are made use of for fishing flies ! 
| Continued on page 12. 


——— 





“JUST AT THE MOMENT 
wher all eyes are being turned to the problem that is being fought out at uae 
pense of blood and treasure in China, a Second Edition of Mr. Arthur Diosys * 


THE NEW FAR EAST 


has been issued. The first edition of this va'uable book, written by one who pec 
his subject more thoroughly than the majority of Europzans, made a good 
commotion when published. The second should cause 
EVEN GREATER INTEREST, : 
for everything that Mr. Diosy prophesied two years ago, as being the logical devei 
ment of the then existing situation as regarded China, Russia, and Japan, #% » 
the European Powers, has come to pass in the last month or two. All who wast 
gaia 
A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF CHINA ss 

and Japan and the various inner workings that have preceded the present oe 
should read Mr. Diosy's work. The ease and brightness of his style invest eve 
driest of statistics with interest.”"— World, August 15, 19:0. 

NOTICE.—The Cheap Edition of ‘* THE NEW FAR EAST,” by ARTHU 
DIOSY, F.R.G.S., price 6s., with a new Preface, has just been reprin 
and is now on sale. 


— - a 
NULICE. A dirpenny Edition of ANTHUNY HOPE'S 
FATHER STAFFORD, is NOW READY. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltp., London, and all Booksellers. 
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“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Publishers’ Circular. 





NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


—_ 











BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Lord ROSEBERY. | Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, | CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES, | JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

ELLEN TERRY. | Lord LISTER. 


“The artic'e on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.” —A ¢theneum. 


“ An interesting book.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 
“In many ways affords capital amusement."—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book coes its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject fiom a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlgok’ itself."—S¢. Yames's Gazette. 

“ May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 

Literary World. 


“Clever sketches of public men........fresh and interes’ing to the gereral public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


“Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portra't. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 

ueen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman. 


. Areally delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."— Weekly Dispatch. 
“They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
man in his habit as he lives.” —Bristol Mercury. 
“ Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 
“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 
memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.”—Daily Graphic. 
“Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree.” 
Review of the Week, 
“There are a number of very interesting foreign portraits, Leo XIII., Queen 
Wilbelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen Reg-nt of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written." — Umpire (in Book of the Week). 
“The book is in every way a highly interesting one, and I heartily recommend you 
toadd it to your bookshelf.” — Whitehall Review. 
“One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published.” 
L£axaminer. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 








NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUTLOOK 
(Feb. 3 to July 28, 1000) is ready. Copies have been 
forwarded to subscribers whose names are vpon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge 
to other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, ico Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. V. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Black‘riars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 15s. od. 
Complete bound copies of earlier Vols., with Index, 
are obtainable, cloth half bound. rcs. 6d. each volume, 
from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. ' 
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BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 

_ for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 





PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University exami: ations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hcckey, drilling, &c. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or roo guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by anold Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASH WIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schoo!s.) 
Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarship 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Pos 


free, 1s. 4d. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 











DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Slr Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
SR thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
ts. each, InLusTRATED. Maps by Jonn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and Its Beaconé. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern 
Bou and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma~® 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7e Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Academy. 
ns best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverf of Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS. de 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A. 
4¢. Tue Horets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the worid. 


Uangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Cov, Lid. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers, 








ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 


State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith's ‘* New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson’s “‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
‘© Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vo's.; Lycett, '‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ “‘ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; 
Moore's “‘Alps in 1864"; Stevenson's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 1882, 2 vols. 1st 
edition. EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone: ‘* 1600 Gerrard.’ 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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do not know what the wing-spread is, but it looked to me about 
six feet. Some of the coolies saw a tiger the other day on the 
edge of the jungle. Parton went to look for his tracks next day ; 
but as a good shower of rain had been along, those tracks were 
all washed out. Nothing more has been seen of him, so we sup- 
pose he has gone away, as tigers do not stop long about here. 

The coffee blossom has all been out ; it looks rather fine, as it is 
white and covers up nearly all the bushes, but the smell is beastly. 
Luckily it does not last long. Most of the smells in this land are 
nasty. I have not smelt a single nice one. There is one tree in 
the jungle that can be smelt about half a mile away. To mend 
matters we are now enjoying a regular plague of fleas. In the 
bungalow they are all over the floor, and jump on to one’s legs in 
a most uncalled-for manner. I caught over fifty yesterday. I hope 
at the end of the year to get a job in the hills, where unpleasant 
beasts and things are not so plentiful, especially snakes, which 
I strongly object to. There are quite a lot of cobras in the fields. 
I have seen three so far, and the other day Parton saw 
a kamadryad, or black cobra. Unfortunately he could not get a 
shot at it, and he dare not go very near it, as the black cobra has 
a habit of going for people. Among the insects is one rather 
interesting insect—namely, the black hornet, which makes itself 
a mud house to lay its eggs in. It is not quite particular enough 
where it builds, though, and the other day I found a house in my 
hat, which I cleared out. The house had two rooms, one for the 
eggs, and the other full of dead flies and spiders—food for the 
young ones when they come out. Another has built quite a 
palace in my bath-room ; he is a most wise insect. At first he 
used to come before I was up ; the bath-room door was shut. When 
he found he had to wait till I got up to open the door, he took to 
deferring his visit until I was out of bed, so that he did not have 
to hang about letting his mortar get dry in his hands. 

The volunteers of this place are very slow. We have only had 
one drill since I joined. The corps is composed entirely of the 
planters of the district, the captain and lieutenants being appointed 
by vote of the other members. So you see we are a most select 
lot. With regard to what you ask me as to the tenure of land: a 
tax of I rupee 8 annas per acre of coffee in cultivation is paid yearly 
to the Mysore Government. The land is purchased as jungle 
from the Government at an upset price of 10 rupees peracre. This 
may, of course, be bid up considerably if the lot is at all fancied. 
The cost of cultivation (which includes all forms of expense) is 
120 rupees per acre per year—that is, £8. The price obtained for 
the coffee varies considerably, but a good average to take is {£90 
per ton net. The estates are held by “ permanent tenure,” and if 
the tax is not forthcoming by a certain date the Government can 
sell the place to whom they like.—Your affectionate son, 

D, P. 


THE NEW NORTH-WEST 


Stewart River, A.W. Territories, Canada: 
July 27, 1899 


My DEAR ——,—Let me now finish the tale of my wanderings. 
We passed the mouth of the Mackenzie River yesterday. It is 
a great place for salmon. There are a great number of Indians 
encamped at its mouth, from whom we got several fish in exchange 
for tea and tobacco. These Indians seem a very “‘jolly” lot, and 
had evidently seen lots of white men up from Dawson chiefly. 
They called us Englishmen in contradistinction, as we had come 
down the river from away far up beyond their ken. The women 
and girls were slightly tattooed, all having some eight or twelve 
vertical lines tattooed in their chins as if in imitation of a beard. 
I tried to find out its meaning from one of the Indians who under- 
stood English pretty well, but could only gather that it was some 
family or clan marking. 

As we drift steadily down with the current we occasionally meet 
a boat with a couple of men poling their way up stre:m or working 
the bars for gold. At several places where we have yulled in they 
tried the bars ; the results have been sufficient to show us that, as 
I have already stated, a man can always make a few dollars a day 
at that work, as there is gold in small quantities all the way down. 
We hear that prices of food in Dawson have come down very 
much, and from a Dawson City newspaper which we got a day or 
two ago we obtained a lot of information. Hay is said to be 
worth $300.00 per ton in Dawson, and on learning of this some of 
the men ahead of us stopped some days ago and began haymaking 
at a favourable spot. They had collected quite a small stack of 
hay when we passed them yesterday, and if they can get it down 
to Dawson on a raft it will certainly pay them better than digging 
for gold on the river. This is, of course, a comparatively new 
country, and there should be many different ways in which to make 
an honest penny without taking into account the golden oppor- 
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tunities which spread a halo around it! Early this summer 
each of us made a small tent for ourselves of canvas and cheegs, 
cloth after the pattern used by the Indian guides we had lay 
summer, and they are delightful things to sleep under. The fing 
mesh of the cheesecloth not only keeps out the mosquitoes, by 
also the small flies and gnats, some of which are actually wor 
than the mosquitoes. They are very simple to make—just a str 
of canvas about three feet wide or more and seven feet long, tp 
which the cheesecloth is stitched, forming a kind of cage, and ig 
setting them up the corner strings can be tied to small trees o 
bushes. .... Yours, E. C. G. Tovucu, 


‘AFRICA FOR THE AFRIKANDERS” 


Cape Town 


My DEAR ——,—... Now for your questions about the 
future, The annexation pill must be after the Canadian precedent, 
sweetened with the Dominion sugar. I do not think that the 
English public recognise how essential a difference there is, as 
regards acceptability to the Dutch Afrikander palate, between the 
Colony so/us and the South African Dominion. And yet it isa 
very tangible fact. John Brand, five and twenty years ago, was 
quite prepared to look kindly on the latter, but even he hardly 
dared to mention, with bated breath, the former. And since his 
time both Dutch and English have gone far towards realising the 
fact that union in some shape is one of the fiats of inexorable fate, 
The Dominion satisfies the aspirations of a legitimate Pan- 
Afrikanderism, it keeps up the ideal of “ Africa for the Afrikanders,” 
it enables the bondsman to make his rout appear merely a change 
of direction, it gives him a Governor-General responsible to a 
South African Ministry instead of a High Commissioner responsible 
to Downing Street, and it opens up to him a vista of tangible 
advantages which he cannot fail to realise. 

Of course, no one imagines that a cut-and-dried scheme of 
Federation can be imposed by a stroke of the Imperial pen, or 
that newly annexed territories can be given any measure of self- 
government all at once. Buta definite declaration that Federa- 
tion was regarded as the Imperial Government’s settled policy, 
and an Enabling Act as an earnest of that policy, would materially 
lighten the blow of annexation. And annexation has only one 
alternative—anarchy. Yours very faithfully, — 





THE true boon and blessing to busy men nowadays is the 
fountain pen. Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard, the well-known 
manufacturers of that implement, have introduced an improvement 
in the larger sizes of their well-known “Swan” fountain pen 
which assists it still further in maintaining its superiority over 
others. By an ingenious arrangement the pen may now be filled 
without the removal of any part, and the flow of ink regulated 
without the fingers being soiled. Particulars as to this obviously 
important improvement, together with catalogue, may be had on 
application at 98 Cheapside, E.C. 








PLEASANT ODES. 








By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 
Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. BALFOUR. Mr. TIM HEALY. 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. Mr. KRUGER. 


Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &c. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 


ONE SHILLING, 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claim 
the same literary exercise.” 

OBSERVER.—" Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 


ACADEMY,.—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 
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GENUINE 
TOBACCO. 
GUARANTEED 
PURE. 
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FLAVOUR. 
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MIXTURE. $32 
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For Thirty Years the Irish National 
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NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
The Profits are Divided Solely amongst the 
Assured. Already Divided ee oe 
Paid in Claims, nearly .. 
Accumulated Fund, nearly 





Est. 1835. 


£5,400,000, 
£11,000,000, 
£5,400, 000. 
Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 
at minimum cost with provision for Old Age. el 
These Policies are singularly advantageous. q es 
Prospectus on Application. N Pl 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. ssintey 
48 Gracecuurcn Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


“ What with.....++. Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not kee 
their own Securities." —DaitLy Matt, May gth, 1900. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
eee SAFE DEPOSIT 


6-62 CHANCERY LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum, 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 


















PROPRIETORS : 

THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. | 

Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to | 
pM. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the Manaus 

and Secretary, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


~ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and Univ ersity Arrangements. 
For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
been arranged, and is now in working order. 
fa embership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
cate ipation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 15. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 


Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Ctaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





‘Henrietta Str 





HUMBER cYCLes 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








These superb and still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


and Back-pedal Brake, 
2l1s. extra. 


Free Wheel 








Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Lim rtep, 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





The Minor Worries of Life. 








Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a “single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : ‘“ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who va!ue sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : ‘‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: ‘‘ Very pleased with the File, 
and shall be happy to recommend.” 


Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*,* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


plan originated by 


NORMAN & STACEY, 










ag 
A 


business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 











1(C nt LTD. 
aan 

mst 3 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

i| £27, 

Rit BAN Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
MEY «6 Truth, writes: ‘‘ Norman & 
JAMIN? =Sracey have introduced in their 

A 


of the hirer. They give an INsuR- 


ANCE UPON HIS LIFE.” 





Onn 
ONTO Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
GIS ANG Wie Town or Country. Call and view 


MINN ANG stock before Furnishing locally. 














PLEasE Notg.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOoOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
Street, LonpoN, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and*time of 
application, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 











The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in | 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be | 


obtained at 3d. per copy.(3}d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 


OF BEAUTY AND-THE PUBLIC. 
By W.. MACDONALD. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 


AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 
THE NEW BYRON. 
THOMPSON. 
CAUSSIN'S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS "BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


By FRANCIS 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘“‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

““AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 


HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


| 
| 


| 





JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the | 


Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. | 
HENLEY. | 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND BIS CRITICS. 
HERBERT PAUL. 


By 


JOHN MITFORD AND | 


EDWARD GAR- | 


STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- | 


MAURICE KELLY. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 
WHITE OF SELBORNE. 

ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By P. 














A Perfect Entertainer in th 


YOU GAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
DO Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. "@@ 


THE EDISON-BELL © 
PHONOGRA PH] 





THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELJ, CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


| 39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 


e Home or Concert Hall, 
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*“‘THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 





A Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSBELS cccccces + Lss-EGta0B.-cocccoccccceces 
‘ senses. Bb TONS ccntcieen 
Egypt. 


GAMO a cincinaroions 





o eeercere eeeecee 

France. 
AIX-Les-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ sceccosee 


CANDIES .occccccccce 


oo eco 
HAVRE 
MARSEILLES...... 
MENTONE ..s.se00e 
MONTE CARLO... 
DERE “ccssinaenn eanen 


PADRE? ccocccccccccese 
G. G, Zacheria .......0. 


Maison Mermoz «esx 
V. Benquet sesso 
J ae 5 


F. Robaudy 
Bourdignon 
H. Blancard ...ccccccce ° 
Mme, Dumont..... — 
Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 
Mme. H. Sinet......008 
P. Berthelot ........ eos 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 
Byron Library ......00 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library .......0 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


14 Galerie du Rol, 
g7 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depé6’. 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d'Antibes, 

4 rue d'Antibes. 

42 rue d'Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel, 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l'Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli, 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbut. 





Germany. 
PUREE cctnsorcocid 
FRANKFORT ..s00 
HAMBURG ....00. oo 
WIESBADEN ..seee 
Italy. 
FLORENCE... .cseee 


” eeeceecee 


” 
GERDA. ‘cccnseoncnts 
DESEAART cccroccscese 


” feereereseee 





San REMO 
TuRIN 


VENICE ..... eccceee 
Switzerland. 


esbotesee eee 
GENEVA,..ccccesees 


* 
LAUSANNE  essees 


” eeecee 


E, Ilges ...++++ eveeceeeee 
J. Vaternahm sssesses 
J. W. Basedow......+. . 


ARTES cccsvecnsescccencnces 


Bocca Fratelli ......+0 
Carlo Pratesi......000- 


B, Seeber cccccocsssseeee 
G. P. Vieusseux esses 
Luigi Corsanego ...... 
©. Bartel ccccckccasce 
Bocca Fratelli ...+.+00» 
P. Marco ccccocccccceces 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G, Valotte cccccocceccccse 
Bocca Fratelli .....0+0. 


Loescher & Co,  sssses 
Luigi Rossi ....+0.0008 ° 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G. Gandolfo .......00008 
R, Vissetti ....c0s000es eco 
Carlo Clausen ..... ocee 
P0zz0 Bros, seseeses eee 
Roux & Co, sescseees eco 
Sebastiano Zanco «+06 


Festersen & Cie sss. 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth .....csceeee 
George & Co, 
E., Frey cccccoccccoccscces 
Roussy & Co, ssssesees 


LAGER Meccccocccece, Doleschal ccccccccesce eee 
- ssovssceeeee A, Gebhardt ..... ecccces 
MONTREUX oosoee Cy B. Faist ccoccesesvee 
- sooeee E. Schlesinger .....++00 
TERRITET ...+00008 E. Schlesinger ......00 
THUN E, St MEE cccccccces: °. 











VEVEY ccscccscesee 


NOTICE. —If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tue Ourtoox, F. Tennant Pais, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single 
on receipt of 4d. which may be sent in stamps of @hy country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, gs. ; r2.Month,, 18s. P , 


E. Schlesinger eooccecee 


Passage, unter den Linden, * 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretanl. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 
Library. ‘ 
Station Bookstall. , 
Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 
Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Galerie Subalpina, 
Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. ’ 
Boulevard du ThéAtre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Statior. 5 
Rue de Bourg, 
Kapellplatz, (het 
Library under the Schweitae 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall 
Library. 
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